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THE RELIGIOUS VALUE OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE 


The period of Christian history from the death of Jesus to the 
end of the first century is commonly designated the Apostolic age. 
During this period the Christian church was born in the so-called 
Pentecostal experience, the sacraments of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper became stated rites of the new community, a new philosophy 
of history was evolved in the form of Christian doctrine, and a new 
and powerful religious enthusiasm radiated out from the little group 
of disciples who assembled in the ‘‘upper room” at Jerusalem. 

At an early date the new movement grew phenomenally. The 
missionaries’ success among their Jewish kinsmen in Palestine was 
not great, but the Jews of the dispersion seem to have been more 
responsive. Before the end of the century, however, Christianity 
had broken through the barriers separating Jew from gentile and 
had virtually been denationalized. Scarcely thirty years after 
Jesus’ death Paul could say that he had preached the gospel “from 
Jerusalem and round about even to Illyricum’’; already an impor- 
tant church had been established at Rome by other missionaries, 
and the evangelization of Spain was under contemplation. By the 
end of the century Christianity seems to have been planted in most 
of the principal centers of life about the Mediterranean Sea. 

It was during these days, too, that most of the New Testament 
books were produced. When Paul was unable to visit a congrega- 
tion personally he would dispatch a messenger thither with a few 
lines of advice, encouragement, or reprimand, as occasion might 
require. Thus various churches came into possession of a number 
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of documents which were found to be especially serviceable for the 
instruction and encouragement of the members, and after the 
apostle’s death these letters naturally increased in value to the 
churches. Still other apostles, evangelists, and teachers wrote 
letters to different communities, briefly recorded traditions regard- 
ing the teachings and life of Jesus, or published accounts and 
interpretations of phases in the church’s experience. From this 
literary activity came, ultimately, the Gospels, the Acts, the 
Epistles, and the Revelation of the New Testament canon. 

If the extent and character of Christianity’s accomplishments 
in the first century of its history are made the norm for measuring 
the significance of the Apostolic age, its worth must indeed be 
great. We might fairly question whether any other period of 
similar duration in the history of our religion can show equally 
remarkable results. Yet attempts have recently been made to set 
this period in a still clearer historical perspective. We have been 
reminded that the only account of Jesus’ career known to us today 
is an inheritance from this age; and we have been told that the 
messianic hopes of these believers inspired them to formulate a 
doctrine of Jesus’ person which, though expressed in terms of 
Jewish apocalypticism, was quite as serviceable for contemporary 
needs as was the Nicene Christology in its day. In fact, modern 
students affirm that an appreciative acquaintance with Christian 
life in this period is fundamental to any proper interpretation of the 
gospels, and is also essential for understanding the real genius of 
the new religion which ultimately conquered the Greek world. 

But when we seek to measure the absolute value of the Apostolic 
age by the critical historian’s standards, disappointment meets us 
frequently. We ask, Do the Christian writers of this period give 
us authoritative history? It is said that they do not always do so. 
Their accounts of Jesus—the subject on which we could wish them 
to be most comprehensive and accurate—are said to be both 
incomplete and possibly sometimes untrustworthy. When, again, 
we ask if they supplied the church at the start with a set of per- 
manently valid theological tenets, we are told that the theological 
item which loomed largest in their vision, namely, the doctrine of 
the imminent Messiah, was proved by history to be false almost 
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before the last of their own generation had passed away. And as 
for their church organization, it seems to have needed remodeling 
at a very early date. As historians, theologians, and ecclesiastics, 
the authority of these Christians sometimes seems open to question. 
But these limitations, even if admitted, do not seriously detract 
from the religious value of this period. The early Christians may 
not have been perfect historians, some of their theological ideas may 
have had only temporary validity, and their ecclesiastical wisdom 
may not always have been adequate for subsequent ages; yet they 
were mighty missionaries, and thus became powerful factors in the 
making of history. The thing of moment religiously is their 
wonderful activity as religious personages. 

Herein the Apostolic age has a further significance for us today, 
a significance which is both instructive and inspirational in char- 
acter. Here we see Christianity in the making, so to speak, and 
thus are enabled to appreciate anew the real spirit of the new 
religion. It entered a world already very religious, as that term 
was currently understood, yet it ultimately triumphed over all its 
competitors, a fact which shows that it must have had an unusual 
capacity for meeting the religious needs of the time. If we would 
express in a word this secret of its power, as we find it displayed in 
the lives of its leaders, we may say this secret lay in a recognition 
of the supremacy of the religion of the spirit in contrast with the 
importance contemporaries were attaching to formal and external 
items. Notwithstanding the presence of diverse elements in the 
new faith, its fundamental characteristic is well expressed in the 
words of Paul, “‘as many as are led by the spirit of God, they are 
sons of God.’ So today we find it most helpful to hark back to 
that primitive Christian ideal, not simply because it is primitive, 
but also because it alone meets the deepest religious yearnings of 
the seul. For the understanding of this essential item in our 
religion the Christians of the Apostolic age are our great teachers. 

Also as examples of religious living they have for us remarkable 
worth. The inspiration to be derived from meditation upon the 
activities of men who have striven to live honorably and nobly is 
always great, but one cannot follow the history of Christianity in 
the first century without feeling that its leaders exemplify qualities 
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of life which were exceptionally noble and worthy of emulation. 
They manifest a vital interest in the world-problems of their age, 
they respond loyally to the call of duty, and they unselfishly 
determine to have all men share with them the richest of divine 
blessings. The call for men of serious purpose and high ideals to 
grapple with life’s problems was never louder than today, never 
was there a greater need for men willing to follow unflinchingly 
wherever duty may lead, and never was the importance of making 
the blessings of a Christian civilization available for all mankind 
more keenly felt than today. In all this we moderns, though our 
ways of living and thinking may vary widely from those of ancient 
times, may still draw much help and encouragement from the early 
champions of Christianity. 

The Apostolic age, in its actual accomplishments, in its deter- 
mination of the essential character of Christianity, and in the 
attractive type of its religious personalities, is especially significant 
for religious contemplation in all subsequent periods of Christian 
history. 
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RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN JERUSALEM 


DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 


Jerusalem, Syria 


During the summer of 1911 so many sensational and impossible 
stories regarding certain explorations in Jerusalem found their way 
into the general press in England and America, that a brief account 
of what actually occurred and what has actually been discovered 
may be of interest to the readers of the Biblical World. Until the 
publication of the results it was impossible for the present writer 
honorably to make any statement, but now that practically all that 
is given here has been made public, there is no objection to his 
giving a résumé of the whole affair. Those wishing for detailed 
information are referred to the recently published book Under- 
ground Jerusalem: Discoveries on the Hill of Ophel (1909-11) by Pére 
Vincent of the Ecole biblique et archéologique in Jerusalem (Field 
Office, London). This work is published both in English and in a 
more extended form in French. Some account of the history of the 
excavations is also given by Professor G. Dalman in the Mittei- 
lungen und Nachrichten des deutschen Palistina-Vereins, 1911, No. 4, 
and a translation of the same appears in the Quarterly Statement of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, January,1912. More or less incom- 
plete accounts of some aspects of the work have appeared in a 
number of newspapers and magazines. 

A party of Englishmen, by no means archaeologists or profess- 
ing to be such, or in any pre-eminent degree biblical students, have 
been excavating off and on for about three years on the southern 
end of the eastern ridge of the ancient site of Jerusalem, the part 
usually known as Ophel, which most modern scholars consider to 
be the situation of the original ‘‘Zion”’ or ‘‘City of David.” The 
leader of the party was Captain the Hon. M. Parker, and associated 
with him, from time to time, have been some half a dozen English 
gentlemen. This party have had in their employ four burly 
“‘gangers,” whose presence with the gangs of Siloam workmen 
insured steady work and careful engineering. Although the object 
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of the work was for long treated with reserve by the explorers and 
was the subject of much curious speculation by outsiders, Captain 
Parker has now made the public statement (in the Daily Graphic 
of London in the first instance) that he has undertaken this expen- 
sive expedition on account of a cipher, discovered by a Swedish 
professor, in certain parts of the Bible, which describes, it is claimed, 
in explicit terms where a large collection of treasure lies buried upon 
the hill ‘‘Ophel.’”’ It must be supposed that this “treasure” con- 
sists of considerably more than mere antiquities (e.g., the ark, the 
tables of the law, etc.,) or Hebrew manuscripts, because the money 
lavished in this undertaking from first to last must amount to 
many thousands of pounds. In connection with this search, the | 
explorers have looked for the “tombs of David and Solomon” 
which, according to all modern views, should lie on this hill, and 
which according to M. Clermont Ganneau are somewhere in the 
vicinity of the ‘‘Siloam tunnel.” It may be remembered that in 
the Revue critique in 1887 and in the Athenaeum, September 11, 1897, 
M. Clermont Ganneau developed the theory that the extraordinary 
bends in the Siloam tunnel were made to avoid some important site 
and probably the tombs of the kings of Judah. M. Clermont 
Ganneau was inclined to think that the site should be looked for in 
the concavity of the southernmost curve: these explorers have 
thought that if it is in any curve the northerly one is the more prob- 
able, as the one less explicable on other grounds. But it may be 
said at once that neither treasure nor royal tombs have been found. 
What they have found is of considerable value to the biblical 
archaeologist but of very little interest to the general public. 

The exploring party enjoyed, thanks to money and political 
interest, very unusual advantages in their work. All they have 
undertaken, so far as I know, has been done with the full permis- 
sion of the authorities of the Sublime Porte and they received the 


1 In the course of an interview with a reporter in London, Captain Parker is stated 
to have said: “My work has throughout been carried out as a result of a contract with 
the Turkish government and in their name All the antiquities we found in 
the Holy City have been left in the hands of the Turkish government 
quest was based on a cipher discovered by a Swede which purported to show the exact 
position on Mt. Ophel (or Mt. Moriah) where lay buried old treasures of Israel, 
including vessels of ritual, manuscripts, etc.” 
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fullest protection from the local authorities. With regard to the 
work south of the Temple area, on Ophel, there has been no kind 
of serious difficulty or trouble. It is true they have kept off the 
inquiring stranger, prying from mere curiosity, and the journalist 
coming for copy or photographs; but in a place so full of such people 
they can hardly be blamed for this. To myself personally they have 
been most courteous at all times and they have allowed me freely 
to see all their wonderful tunnels, etc., on Ophel. It has been an 
understood thing that the report of their “finds” is not to be made 
by any private visitor like myself, and therefore I can write now 
only of what has become, through the papers and elsewhere, more 
or less public property. Pére Vincent of the Dominican Fathers, 
than whom none is more competent, has published a full archaeo- 
logical report both in French and English on the work done. The 
excavations on Ophel have been conducted with wonderful engineer- 
ing skill: the shafts have been more like those in a mine than the 
temporary tunnels of an antiquarian excavator. Lined with 
massive wood supports and beams and running long distances 
through the most treacherous soil and up and down the steepest 
rock scarps, the inside of the tunnels appeared to an amateur in 
mining marvels of engineering. The work was pushed on in spite 
of all difficulties, during the sweltering heat of the summer, 1911, 
during the unusually heavy rains of the winter, 1910-11, and even 
while the ground was covered with nine inches of melting snow, 
the work went on steadily, night and day, gangs of men being 
engaged to relieve each other, and some of the English party being 
always on duty even during the night. For many weeks work had 
to be conducted through the foulest ground saturated with recent 
sewage. In the whole of this work, the relations of the English 
party with their Moslem workmen were most happy. 

The disturbances which broke out at Eastertide last year were 
really more or less independent of the true excavations and on 
them I am not in a position to give more than the local hearsay, 
though, having sifted a good deal of gossip, I think I can more or 
less piece together the true facts. It would appear from what 
happened, that Captain Parker, being disappointed in his search 
upon Ophel, determined before leaving to make an examination of 
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certain tunnels, etc., that were known to exist within and around 
the Sacred Rock which forms, in the minds of Moslems, the most 
venerated spot in Jerusalem. It seems to me most probable that 
they had permission to do this both from Constantinople and from 
the local government; because of the very full powers which they 
have obtained for their ‘‘Ophel”’ excavations I should think that 
they had influence enough to have had a “‘permit”’ for these smaller 
examinations. Unfortunately they made, as events show, two 
very serious errors of judgment. In the first place, they chose 
one of the most unsuitable weeks in the year for their work—the 
time just before the Nebi Masa festival when Jerusalem is full of 
Moslem fanatics; and secondly, they decided to do their work 
secretly and at night instead of openly in the light of day. Nearly 
half a century ago Sir Charles Warren and the late Sir Charles 
Wilson made a most thorough exploration of the Haram (Temple 
area) in broad daylight and mapped everything of interest. They 
opened many underground cisterns and tunnels, and all without 
let or hindrance. Captain Parker’s party, having won over the 
leading sheiks of the Mosque, got access to the sacred inclosure 
in the darkness and, it is said, worked at several spots by night. 
Unfortunately the secret became known by a member of the 
family of the hereditary guardians of the Mosque, who was not in 
the secret, and through this man the news was slowly diffused. 
Among the inflammable elements were many hundred very ignorant 
and fanatic fellahin returning for the annual feast at Nebi Misa, 
and these, multiplied by numbers of the town’ Moslems unfriendly 
to the governor (who was evidently in the secret), and, it is said, by 
many of the Jews unfriendly to the English, made a great outcry. 
The news of the desecration of the Mosque was wired all over the 
Moslem world, the old sheik of the Mosque was imprisoned—he 
would have been torn in pieces if left outside—and also the 
Armenian dragoman of the English party. The Englishmen left, 
as they had previously arranged to do—neither sooner nor later 
than they had originally planned—in their own yacht, and made 
for Constantinople to exercise their influence at the center of 
things. It is perfectly clear that they took with them nothing 
whatever of value. 
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There is no question but that the whole excitement was a case 
of “much ado about nothing.” From the report of the local 
commission it would appear that the party opened nothing which 
had not been examined years before by the Palestine Exploration 
Fund explorers, Wilson and Warren, and as to all the treasures 
found—crown of David, sword of Solomon, etc.—only a grossly 
ignorant and credulous people could believe that after the hundreds 
of years during which this site has been ransacked by covetous 
Romans, Byzantines, Arabs, Crusaders, and Turks anything of real 
importance could remain. Personally, I do not believe anything 
of antiquarian interest or monetary value has been found in the 
Mosque precincts. The part of the explorations which has loomed 
largest in the public eye is, then, the one which is of the least real 
interest. What is of present interest to all Bible students, and may 
be of great importance to biblical archaeology, is the work on Ophel. 

Ishall now briefly recount the general results of the work on Ophel. 

a) The Siloam tunnel has been not only entirely re-examined, 
but it has been cleaned from end to end. It will be remembered 
that the tunnel is the one referred to in II Kings 20:20 and II 
Chron. 32:30. It was made by King Hezekiah to bring the waters 
of Gihon (the Virgin’s Fount) within the city. It is a very winding 
tunnel 1,700 feet long and in all previous descriptions the explorers 
have described it as so low in places that it has only been possible 
for a man to traverse it with considerable difficulty and danger, © 
by wriggling along on hands and knees. Thus Warren’s description 
of his examination of this tunnel runs in part as follows: 

At 850 feet the height of the channel was reduced to one foot ten inches, 
and here our troubles began. The water was running with great violence, one 
foot in height, and we, crawling full length, were up to our necks in it. I was 
particularly embarrassed; one hand necessarily wet and dirty, the other holding 
a pencil, compass and field book; the candle for the most part in my mouth. 
Another fifty feet brought us to a place where we had regularly to run the 
gauntlet of the waters. The passage being only one foot, four inches high, we 
had just four inches breathing space, and had some difficulty in twisting our 
necks around properly. When observing, my mouth was under the water. 
(Palestine Exploration Fund Survey, Jerusalem, volumes, p. 354.) 

This is entirely changed now: all the silt has been removed to 
an average depth of three feet six inches throughout, and when I 
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last waded this tunnel I did so upon a surface of solid rock and 
scarcely needed to bend my neck at any point. Almost the entire 
channel was lofty enough for me to walk upright. At the Siloam 
Pool (the lower end), it is over sixteen feet high. 


MAP SHOWING THE SERPENTINE COURSE OF THE SILOAM TUNNEL 
G. The bend in which M. Clermont Ganneau believes the tombs of the kings lie 


P. The bend explored by Captain Parker 

No new inscription was found in the tunnel, but there are several 
false passages, due probably to bad workmanship. Indeed, the 
work, though a great one in, its day, is of such a primitive character 
that it is probable that the curves are entirely the result of deficient 
knowledge on the part of the excavators of what direction they 
were going in. It is really a marvel that the parties ever met, and 
it is the record of this wonderful fact which we have in that earliest 
of (long) Hebrew inscriptions, the Siloam Inscription. 
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b) The pool of Siloam, into which the water from the tunnel 
flows, has been entirely rebuilt by the excavators. A substantial 
flight of stairs with an iron hand-rail has been erected at their 
expense and the tunnel is made to enter the pool under a lofty arch. 
Since the cleaning-out of the tunnel—and the work to be described 
at the Virgin’s Fount—the supply of water to the pool and thus to 
the irrigated gardens farther down the valley, has been much more 
plentiful than formerly. According to Captain Parker it has been 
doubled in amount. These changes are permanent and substantial 
benefits conferred on the people of Siloam. I may perhaps add 
that though the pool is much improved it is still small and narrow. 
No attempt has been made to restore the pool to its ancient 
grandeur, i.e., a solid rock-cut pool 70 feet square with arcades 
around it, such as Dr. Bliss found it to have been in Roman times. 
That would be, indeed, a great work. 

c) The Virgin’s Fountain, ancient Gihon.—Here more extensive 
excavations have been made and really important archaeological 
discoveries have come to light. In this place I can only indicate 
them in brief outline, referring those interested in the plans and 
measurements to the published report on the subject. 

First, the true source of the value of this great spring has been 
demonstrated to be a great crack in the rock at the valley bottom 
far below the level of the present apparent source. This crack is 
of immense height, some 16 feet long, and runs east and west. 
The western end just enters the mouth of the cave where the 
apparent source is today, but the eastern end passes deeper along 
the valley bed. All the water arising here would naturally run 
down the valley far below the present source and be lost but for 
the artificial means used to bank the water up. These consist of 
some very ancient walls which converted the source into a pool by 
banking up the water against the surrounding natural rock. At 
this spot arise no less than three aqueducts, the highest of which 
is an entirely new discovery. This is a wide channel, deeply cut in 
the rock, running southward from the pool along the side of the 
Kidron Valley. When first found it was almost full of silt but 
when cleared it was found to be a lofty channel. It was clearly used 
for water because the bottom was lined by slabs of stone grooved 
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with a central channel. At the southern end the channel divided 
into a part going upward and a part going down. It is bewildering 
to know how to interpret the work. Were it not for the grooved 
channels along the bottom the natural suggestion would be that it 
was a secret approach to the spring, but as it was clearly used for 
water it seems probable that it was a channel leading the waters of 
additional sources of water to the main spring. In very many of 
the springs in South Palestine channels like this have been con- 
structed, some at least of which are for the purpose of reaching 
sources of water deeper in than the natural outflow. The second 
aqueduct is the Siloam aqueduct, which will be referred to later, 
and the third aqueduct, at a very much lower level, is the one which 
I described in the Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Excavation 
Fund in January, 1902. It is clearly a work later than the Siloam 
tunnel, being constructed of well-cut blocks of stone and lined with 
very fine cement. It is impossible that it can have been used at 
the time when the Siloam aqueduct was in use, as it is at so much 
lower a level that it would have carried off all the water before it 
could have reached the cave. The commencement of this aque- 
duct is considerably lower than the lowest of the steps leading to 
the cave. - 

Then connected with the commencement of the Siloam aque- 
duct are several perplexing passages. It is impossible to describe 
these here without a proper plan, and under all circumstances it is 
most difficult to come to any conclusion regarding their purpose. 
The rock passage in particular leading into the Siloam tunnel was 
at such a level that, unless specially and carefully blocked, the whole 
of the water for this tunnel must necessarily have escaped here. 
There was also a cave lying much deeper than the present well- 
known cave which may well have been a sanctum at a time when 
the source of the water was in its natural condition, or at most only 
converted into a pool. All the extraordinary rock cuttings, 
channels, caves, etc., at this source only confirm the view that this 
Gihon was a sacred spot in very ancient times, and was the original 
attraction to this neighborhood of the earliest settlers. 

d) Warren’s shaft-—No more interesting remains exist around 
the spring than that system of tunnels and shafts which was 
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examined and described by Sir Charles Warren in the Jerusalem 
Memoirs. This is the greatest, the most ancient, and one of the 
most interesting of all the really ancient remains in Jerusalem. 
The excavations at Gezer have thrown some light upon its purpose 
and age and these explorers have completed Warren’s unfinished 
work. I cannot do better than quote Sir Charles Warren’s earliest 
and somewhat terse description of this work as an introduction to 
what follows: 


About the center of the Ophel hill, to the east, in the Kidron, is the Foun- 
tain of the Virgin, an intermittent spring whose waters communicate with the 
Siloam Pool by means of a rock-cut canal running in a serpentine course through 
the hill. About three-quarters of the way up the hill, due west from the Virgin’s 
Fount, is a vault running north and south, the crown of which is 22 feet below 
the present level of the slope. This vault spans a chasm or cutting in the rock 
and the springing is from the rock. The chasm, when discovered, was over 40 
feet deep and beyond that depth was filled with débris: it, and the vault also, 
is 8 feet wide. The arch was originally semicircular, but is now very much 
distorted. The length of the arch is about 11 feet, but 4 feet farther south the 
vault is open, the roof being self-supporting, earth and stones, and is in a very 
dangerous condition. .... It is not apparent at present in what manner the 
vault was reached from the outside... . . About 17 feet 9 inches below the 
crown of the arch on the north side is the commencement of a sloping rock-cut 
passage, leading northeast by east. The earth has been cleaned out and we 
find the passage to be 8 feet wide and from 10 to 12 feet high. There are several 
rock-cut steps for the first part of the descent, then a landing and a drop of 10 
feet. The horizontal length of the passage is 39 feet and the fall is 37 feet. At 
the bottom is a passage whose roof slopes about 5 feet in its length of 68 feet. 
This passage is on a plan nearly semicircular, bending round from the northeast 
by east to south southwest. Then there is a sloping passage for about 18 feet, 
the fall being at an angle of 45°, and we arrive at the top of the shaft 44 feet 
deep. All these passages, canals, shafts, etc., are cut in the solid rock. 


The shaft in question falls perpendicularly to a horizontal passage 
67 feet long leading to the cave at the Virgin’s Fount, and the 
outermost 50 feet of this passage were utilized for a beginning of 
the Siloam tunnel. But it is quite clear that this work was earlier, 
and probably long anterior to the tunnel of Hezekiah. 

For various reasons, especially because of paucity of fellow- 
workers, Sir Charles Warren never completed the examination of the 
cave and tunnels. This, these English explorers have now done. 
All that Warren describes as left unfinished they have completed 
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and the outcome shows that here we have a wonderful and very 
ancient system of tunnels whereby the pre-Hebrew inhabitants of 
Jerusalem were able to reach the source of their water supply from 
within their walls. This monument of antiquity does not stand 
alone. At Gezer a lofty tunnel, with steps, similar to Warren’s 
great tunnel leading to the shaft, was found. The Gezer tunnel 
was at the highest 23 feet high and nearly 13 feet wide and 
descended by 80 steps to a depth of 94 feet 6 inches below the 
surface of the rock. It terminated in a spring and natural cave- 
reservoir. Indications in the walls led to the conclusion that this 
tunnel was excavated by means of flint knives, while a number of 
facts indicated the probable date of its construction as between 
1800 and 2000 B.c. The dating of the Gezer tunnel makes it even 
more probable than before that this work in Jerusalem is at any 
rate pre-Israelite, and it may possibly go back a thousand years 
before David. At el Jib, the ancient Gibeon, a similar system of 
tunnels connected with the spring is known. 

What the new explorers have done demonstrates the early 
condition of the upper tunnel. The arching mentioned by Warren 
belongs to a much later time and was probably made after the 
tunnel had been destroyed at this place. The upper entrance has 
not been satisfactorily shown, but the upward slope would have 
brought it to the surface within the limits of the ancient walls. 
The deep shaft mentioned in Warren’s account has been closed and 
is found to be entirely blind, leading neither to the passages nor to 
a spring, and it is possible it was made to prevent an enemy doing 
what Joab did, viz., getting access to the city from these passages. 
For those coming down to the spring some kind of drawbridge across 
the chasm must have been provided. It is also quite probable 
that the shaft may originally have been an attempt to reach the 
source of water at a higher level, but if so it was a failure. Captain 
Parker’s party has cleared the whole tunnel of rubbish, so that now 
it is a lofty passage like the Gezer tunnel. Indeed, to one who like 
myself has stood in both, the likeness of the two passages is extreme. 
How the inhabitants reached the water down the 44-foot perpen- 
dicular passage is not clear. The bottom of the shaft is not 
hollowed out, as is shown in some of the earlier illustrations, but 
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slopes downward, and is not at all suited for the lowering of a 
bucket. 

That this tunnel, or system of passages, is the famous sinnér 
or “gutter” of II Sam. 5:8 appears extremely probable, and the 
story has been made all the more vivid since two or three members 
of the party managed to climb the 40-foot perpendicular shaft 
unaided by ladders or ropes. I found the ascent by firmly fixed 
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- ladders quite difficult enough. How they did it I cannot imagine. 


One who was present tells me he never saw such a dangerous feat; 
but if British officers can do this today it is certain that men like 
Joab could have done it in David’s time. As the tunnel could be 
approached quite secretly from the spring and traversed by a con- 
siderable party of men until the very city itself was reached, it is 
easy to see that Joab and his companions appearing in the very 
midst of their enemies must have struck terror into their hearts. 
Less than a century ago modern Jerusalem was plundered by a mob 
of lawless fellahin who entered the city in a similar way through 
the great sewer. 


All 
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e) Ophel as the original site of Zion.—As is well known today, 
almost all modern scholars accept the view that this hill Ophel was 
the site of the Zion which David captured. This has been accepted 
(1) on the ground of probability that the fortified city would be 
near the great spring Gihon; (2) on the similarity of the site to 
that of other ancient cities in Palestine in its size and its natural 
strength; (3) on the statement that Hezekiah brought the waters 
of the brook out on the west side of Zion, and (4) on such statements 
as that the ark was carried up from the City of David to the 
Temple. To these arguments may now be added several important 
facts. First, the excavations about the spring show its immense 
importance in the earliest time. This is witnessed to by the many 
passages and caves, now deep underground, in the neighborhood. 
Second, the extraordinary, one may almost say the impregnable, 
natural strength of Zion on the east side is shown by the lofty 
natural and artificial scarped surfaces which lie along here. When 
one has descended by ladders along the sides of these great precipices 
it is easy to realize how secure the Jebuzites felt as they looked from 
the lofty walls at David’s forces far below them in the valley. 
And third, the enormous amount of broken pottery, as well as a 
certain number of beautiful, perfect vessels, all witness to an 
extremely early occupation of this site. All the pottery at any 
depth below the surface is pre-Israelite, or early Israelite, and the 
ground is full of it. Whatever may have been the condition of the 
western hill, the traditional site of Zion—and there the pottery 
does not appear to be very ancient, nor the depth of rubbish nearly 
so great as elsewhere—it is quite certain that upon the hill of Ophel 
a civilization flourished for at least one thousand, and for probably 
more than two thousand years before David captured the site and 
called it after his own name. It may indeed be said that these 
excavations, incomplete though they are, have finally settled on 
archaeological grounds the site of the earliest city of Jerusalem, 
and confirm the opinion previously reached by scholars largely on 
historical and literary grounds. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 
V. FROM EZEKIEL TO NEHEMIAH 


PROFESSOR GEORGE AARON BARTON, Pu.D. 
Bryn Mawr College 


Ezekiel, who, as a prophet in Babylonia, had so efficiently 
aided the work of Jeremiah during the six years immediately 
preceding the fall of Jerusalem, continued his prophetic work 
among the captives for more than fifteen years after the destruc- 
tion of his native city. Before the close of his life he drew up a 
plan for the reorganization of the political and religious polity of 
his people, when their institutions should be again established in 
their own land. This plan, thrown into the form of visions, now 
occupies chaps. 40—48 of the book of Ezekiel. 

In Ezekiel two streams of influence, once antagonistic to each 
other, met and were reconciled. He was by birth a priest and by 
calling a prophet. The traditions of the priesthood were dear to 
him on account of early association and personal participation; 
the moral and spiritual aspirations of the prophets fired his soul 
and commanded the devotion of his powers. He therefore under- 
took to shape the ritual of the priesthood so that it should become 
an instrument for the preservation and expression of the prophetic 
ideals. In this undertaking he was but carrying on the work of 
the Deuteronomist, for, as previously pointed out, the Deutero- 
nomic code was a fusion of ritual with prophetic ideals. 

In this brief sketch we can notice but one aspect of Ezekiel’s 
work, but it is the part of it which most profoundly affected the 
institutions of Judaism. In Deuteronomy priests and Levites 
were synonymous terms; every Levite was a potential priest 
(see e.g., Deut. 18:1-5). This Ezekiel changed. He tells us 
(44:8-14) that in former times the menial work of the sanctuary, 
such as keeping the gates and slaying the sacrifices, had been 
performed by foreigners. In the future he declares that this 
shall not be done, but those Levites who formerly officiated as 
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priests in the high places shall be deposed from their priesthood 
and shall in future be degraded to this menial service. Thus 
Ezekiel created a new class of temple servants by creating this 
distinction between priests and Levites. It is a distinction 
unknown to the earlier religion, but everywhere assumed in the 
priestly laws. All these laws are, accordingly, later than Ezekiel. 

After the death of Ezekiel the Babylonian empire gradually 
waned. About 550 Cyrus the Great overthrew the empire of the 
Medes and laid the foundations of the Persian empire. The 
succeeding years were occupied by his brilliant conquests, of which 
the overthrow of Croesus, king of Lydia, in 546 was but one. 
These brilliant achievements of the new conqueror were known 
to the Hebrew captives in Babylon, among whom a new prophet 
now arose. The name of this prophet has been lost. Scholars 
call him the ‘‘second Isaiah,’’ because in the course of the centu- 
ries his book was bound up with the work of Isaiah, the son of 
Amoz, and now forms chaps. 40-55 of our Book of Isaiah. 

This nameless prophet, one of the world’s greatest, was an 
exponent of the monotheistic faith of his prophetic predecessors. 
He foresaw that Cyrus, who was everywhere so irresistible, would 
conquer Babylon, and with that magnificent faith which sees the 
manifestations of a living God in the events of contemporary 
history he declared that Cyrus was Yahweh’s creature, and that 
it was for Yahweh and for Yahweh’s people, Israel, that Cyrus 
was winning his victories. When Babylon fell into his hands, 
and perhaps even before, Cyrus issued an edict permitting all 
captive peoples to return to their lands and rebuild their institu- 
tions. This was a reversal of a policy pursued by Assyrians and 
Babylonians for two hundred years. These powers had torn 
nations to shreds to prevent rebellion; Cyrus proposed to bind 
the people to him by kindness and gratitude. Foreseeing that 
through the victory of Cyrus this opportunity for Israel to return 
to her land would come, our great prophet devoted his sermons 
delivered before the fall of Babylon in the year 538 (i.e., Isa., chaps 
40-48) to an endeavor to create in his fellow-captives in Babylonia 
an enthusiasm to return and rebuild their state, when the oppor- 
tunity should come. As the captives, many of whom were engaged 
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in prosperous business in Babylonia, did not avail themselves of 
this privilege when Cyrus triumphed in 538, a second series of 
addresses (Isa., chaps. 49-55), still further setting before them 
their opportunities and obligations, followed. 

The great contribution of this prophet to Israel’s religious 
thought consists of the new interpretation which he gave to Yah- 
weh’s choice of Israel, to Israel’s mission, and to Israel’s suffer- 
ings. His interpretation was in brief this: Yahweh had chosen 
Israel to be his interpreter to the world. Israel’s election was 
accordingly an election to service, not an election for his own 
aggrandizement and glorification. His mission was to be Yahweh’s 
missionary to the world, and his sufferings were a part of the 
appointed means by which he should make Yahweh known to the 
nations. He graphically represented Israel as Yahweh’s servant; 
sometimes he was an unfaithful servant, dull of understanding 
and wayward of heart (Isa. 43:22-24), but at times, the chosen 
servant (41:8-9), upheld by Yahweh to bring justice to the gen- 
tiles (42:2-4; 49:1-4), who heroically endured the insults showered 
upon him (50:4-9). Finally, kings stand in astonishment at 
the servant’s awful fate, and wonder why it should be (52:15) 
when they become conscious that his sufferings were for their 
salvation (53:4-6).! This interpretation of Israel’s career reveals 
the prophet’s profound insight into the nature of God, man, and 
life; the agony of the best becomes intelligible when its vicarious 
value is understood. This view gave the mission of Israel a 
moral significance and a spiritual purpose which transfigured it. 

Indeed the prophet had conceived an ideal for the nation that 
a nation could never fulfil. It remained for Jesus of Nazareth, 
the ideal Israelite, to take up in his person and experience the 
work which the prophet had conceived as possible for the nation, 
and to make the ideal real. 

The privileges granted by Cyrus had no immediate effect upon 
the fortunes of Jerusalem. A governor of the seed of David, 
Zerubbabel, whose name betrays his Babylonian birth, became 


« Many interpretations of the “servant passages” in Isaiah are entertained by 
different scholars. ‘These have given rise to an extensive literature. The writer has 
given his own view above, and lack of space makes the discussion of other views 
impossible. 
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ruler of Jerusalem, but the opportunities of gain which Babylonia 
offered proved to the majority of Jews far more attractive than 
the barren soil of Judaea. It thus came about that in the year 
520 B.C., nearly a score of years later, the condition of Jerusalem 
had not changed. Its population was still the peasantry, who 
had never been carried to Babylonia; its temple and walls were 
still in ruins.? 

Under these circumstances a drought occurred. In Palestine 
an insufficient rainfall always causes a famine. As in the days of 
David (II Sam. 21:1~-14), men sought to understand why Yahweh 
had withheld his rain. Haggai, who now began to prophesy, 
declared that Yahweh was by this famine inflicting punishment 
upon his people for not rebuilding the temple. Another new 
prophet, Zechariah, appeared and enforced the same teaching. 
Their words were taken to heart; the people began to build. 
When the rainy season came around, copious showers fell, and all 
were satisfied that the prophets had rightly divined the cause of 
Yahweh’s anger. The building went steadily forward, and two 
years later the temple was completed. Its splendor was far 
inferior to that of the former building, but it was nevertheless 
a “house” for Yahweh. 

During this work the colony of Jews in Babylonia, which was 
for many centuries known as the “Captivity,” began to exert 
its great influence in Palestinian affairs. They sent a large quan- 
tity of gold from which crowns were to be made (Zech. 6:9 ff.). 
As the text now reads, these crowns were to be set on the head of 
Joshua, the high priest, but many scholars believe that originally 
the text contained here the name of Zerubbabel. There were 
widespread revolts throughout the Persian empire during the 
first six years of the reign of Darius I. Babylon revolted twice, 
as did Susiana. Media and many other provinces attempted to 
gain their independence. Even his native Persia revolted once. 
In the disturbed state of the empire, it is probable that the Jews 
thought their time had come, and, hoping that Zerubbabel might 
prove a Messiah, strove in vain to regain independence. 


? This is the view presented in the contemporary prophets, Haggai and Zechariah. 
Scholars rightly give these credence rather than the late account in Ezra. 
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After the rebuilding of the temple, historical sources fail us 
for more than seventy years. Probably it was during this period 
that that prophet arose whose work now constitutes Isa., chaps. 
56-66. He endeavored to keep alive in Palestine the ideals for 
which the second Isaiah had so eloquently pleaded in Babylonia. 
He graphically portrayed the glory which awaited Zion (e.g., 
chap. 60), and endeavored to keep before the minds of his country- 
men their great mission as the servant of Yahweh as this mission 
had been explained by the second Isaiah (see 61:1-4; 62:1). 
His words show that in at least one soul the highest ideals were 
still aflame, although the realization of them seemed farther away 
than ever. 

Incidentally we learn from this prophet that some of the people 
had not yet been touched by the prophetic conception of religion. 
Here and there men were still found who sought relief from the 
hard fortunes of life in sacrificing unclean animals to heathen 
gods (cf. 65:11; 66:3-4). 

Meantime the influences set in motion by Ezekiel were at work 
in other minds. At some time before 500 B.c., and perhaps as 
early as the second Isaiah, a writer whose name is now lost to us, 
compiled the so-called ‘‘ Holiness Code,’’ which, though here and 
there interpolated by later material, now forms the main part of 
Lev., chaps. 17-26. Like Ezekiel, this writer was devoted at 
once to the prophetic and priestly ideals. Nowhere else in the 
Old Testament is the thought that Yahweh is holy, and that, 
therefore, his people must be holy, insisted upon with so much 
emphasis. He compiled a code of laws, many of which represented 
practices much older than his time, the main purpose of which 
was to preserve the holiness of Israel. Holiness, as here conceived, 
was, as among the early Semites, partly a physical condition, but 
nevertheless there breathes through his work a lofty and passionate 


3 Many scholars hold that this code was earlier than Ezekiel and that Ezekiel 
was influenced by it. That there is a direct literary connection between the two, is 
acknowledged by all. To the mind of the present writer the decisive evidence for 
the date given above is the full experience of exile and the promise of return expressed 
in Lev. 26:27-45. ‘Those who claim an earlier date for the writer of the code regard 
26:30, 34f., 39-45 as later interpolations, but there seems no sufficient warrant for 
this. 
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devotion to prophetic ideals, which links his work to Deuteronomy 
and to that of Ezekiel. A little later, but before 450 B.c., another 
writer compiled the main body of priestly laws in the Pentateuch. 
To give his laws a literary setting he composed an account of the 
creation of the world, of the fortunes of the patriarchs, and of the 
exodus, of the covenant at Sinai, and of the conquest of Palestine. 
This writer carried the regulation of the ritual of worship into much 
greater detail than previous codifiers had done, though he, also, 
in many instances, but gave literary expression to many older 
practices. By means of the literary setting that he gave the 
whole it was made to appear that many of the institutions which 
the priesthood considered vital were primeval. The Sabbath was 
traced back to creation (Gen. 2:1-3), circumcision, to Abraham > 
(Gen., chap. 17), and the distinction between priests and Levites, 

to Moses (Num. 3:5-21 ff.). 

The religious atmosphere of this priestly document is very 
different from that of the prophetic writings. Its author was, it 
is true, a devout monotheist, but he apparently had no concep- 
tion that God still communicated with men. In his thought God 
was a very exalted Being, all created things came into existence 
in simple obedience to God’s word—but God was very remote. 
God had once spoken to Moses—how, we are not told—and had 
given to Moses the laws. Now the nation could know God only 
by obeying the laws thus divinely given. In this code monotheism 
had triumphed, but it had lost its warmth. The prophetic sense 
of familiar communication with Yahweh, with all the inspiring 
experiences which that involved, had given place to unimpassioned 
obedience to the commands of a far-off God, who once held com-_ . 
munion with an especially favored man. 

In the year 444 B.c. Nehemiah, a wealthy young Hebrew who 
was acting as a cupbearer to Artaxerxes I of Persia, obtained 
appointment to the governorship of Jerusalem, with permission to ~ 
rebuild the walls. The story of the energetic way in which he 
accomplished this, contained in Neh., chaps. 1-7, is no doubt 
familiar to every reader. At the Feast of Tabernacles in October 
of that year a great concourse of people gathered before the water 
gate in Jerusalem, and Ezra, who is said to have brought the book 
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of the law from Babylon, read the law to the assembled multitudes, 

and before the month was over they had bound themselves to 
keep it. The law to which the people thus committed themselves 
certainly included the priestly code (cf. Neh. 8:14 with Lev. 23: 33f.). 
Probably that code had already been combined with the earlier 
documents substantially as we now find them in our Pentateuch, 
for otherwise it could not have displaced the older legislation. 
This combination was made so skilfully that the priestly laws 
seemed naturally to be the heart of the whole and the basis of the 
covenant with Yahweh at Sinai. To the superficial reader of the 
Pentateuch this still seems to be the case. 

The introduction of the priestly legislation brought into Jewish 
life a puritanic spirit. Nehemiah and Ezra, who directed the 
movement, were ardent exponents of this spirit. In the language 
of the priestly laws, Israel was a “holy congregation.”” Nehemiah 
and Ezra determined that the nation should merit the name. In 
their view this could not be if Hebrews were not of pure blood, 
or if they associated closely with foreigners. They accordingly 
compelled those who had married foreign wives to put them away. 
This movement to purify the “‘congregation”’ of all foreign ele- 
ments led to a schism. At Samaria there had existed for almost 
three hundred years a group of people who were anxious to be 
regarded as rightful worshipers of Yahweh. A part of their 
ancestry had been brought from eastern countries by Sargon 
of Assyria (II Kings 17:24~-34), but these had at an early date 
embraced the worship of the God of Israel. These foreigners had 
intermarried with the Israelite peasantry whom Sargon left behind, 
so that their descendants were of as pure a Hebrew stock as many 
a Judaean, although, unfortunately, the coming of their foreign 
ancestors was a notorious historical fact. From the beginning of 
Nehemiah’s administration there was friction with these Samari- 
tans. How tenaciously the Samaritans clung to the monotheistic 
worship of Yahweh and to Hebrew ideals is shown by the fact that 
they persisted in sharing the worship at Jerusalem until after the 
introduction of the priestly laws, which, like the Jews, they accept 
as a part of their torah. The puritanic movement, inaugurated 
by Nehemiah and Ezra, finally led them to withdraw, and, in 
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time, they built a rival temple on Mount Gerizim. The friction 
caused by this schism lasted for many centuries (cf. John 4:20-21). 

Nehemiah and Ezra organized, not only the life of the people, 
but the ritual. The various orders of Levites were assigned their 
duties, some of them becoming the temple musicians. It was 
probably at this time that the first book of the Psalter, which 
then consisted of Pss. 3-41, was compiled and edited. It was 
named for David; why, we cannot now tell. Perhaps the hymn 
with which it opened was, or was believed to be, written by David. 
It contained, however the work of many later poets. Psalms 8 
and 19, for example, make definite allusion to the work of the 
author of the priestly document. 

In the period between Ezekiel and Nehemiah the prophetic 
movement reached its end. Never since has Israel produced 
prophets like those who composed Isa., chaps. 40-66. The two 
or three minor prophets who appeared later are so far inferior that 
they do not come into comparison. In these, its last great expo- 
nents, prophecy gave utterance to some of its profoundest and 
most spiritual ideals. 

This period, too, witnessed the culmination of that movement 
which transformed the Hebrew nation into the Jewish church. 
This transformation began with the prophets of the eighth century; 
it had produced the fusion of prophetic and legal ideas in Deu- 
teronomy, the blending of the prophetic and priestly interests in 
Ezekiel and the author of the Holiness Code, and finally the austere 
monotheistic laws of the priestly document. The external for- 
tunes of the nation had providentially facilitated the adoption of 
the higher ideals, and the effort to conserve these ideals had called 
into existence a ritual which forever separated Israel from the 
heathen cults of her kindred. 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE GERMAN STUDENT 


PROFESSOR KARL BORNHAUSEN 
The University of Marburg, Germany 


The distinctive character of a nation lives in its religion. There 
is no function in human life which is so clearly determined by one’s 
personal feeling as faith, and it is a natural consequence that the 
differences in religious matters are always the deepest and the most 
significant. Therefore no nation ought to be in doubt about the 
fact that the religious life of another people must have a very differ- 
ent appearance from its own, and that the expressions of religion 
of the academical youth in Germany will differ very much from 
those of the American student. It is the special duty of two cul- 
tured nations to have patience and justice enough to understand 
each the other in its religion. For the religion is the soul of the 
nation, and only by understanding the soul of a friend do we have 
true friendship with him. Since I have seen something of the reli- 
gious life of the American student, it is my special wish to give 


to the American people a better understanding of the seeming 
irreligion of the German student. 


I 


We cannot deny that the irreligious aspect of the German 
student has increased in the last twenty years. This fact is clearly 
to be seen not only by the ever-diminishing number of young men 
who decide to go into the ministry and other religious work, but 
we can see it also in the small part which our academical youth take 
in the public worship or the church life of our universities. For 
the decrease in the religious interest of our students we have a 
double explanation: that of history and that of psychology. 

The historical development of our religious school instruction, 
in connection with the materialistic spirit which has prevailed 
among our people since 1880, has had a bad influence on the reli- 
gious interest of our young people. A merely traditional solution 
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of the world-problems has generally been given to the young men, 
so that they have had to find each for himself a very different 
solution for these problems. And this instruction was given by 
teachers who themselves did not wholly believe in the religious 
facts they were compelled to teach. It naturally followed that the 
young men in the grammar schools and high schools were more 
inclined to trust to the instruction in physics and geology than to 
the accounts of Genesis concerning the creation of the world. As 
a rule, neither the religious instruction at home nor the education 
afforded by the church resolved these enormous difficulties in the 
boy’s mental life. The consequences appeared in a short time: 
the young people as they passed from the school to the university 
turned their backs upon the church, its worship, and religious 
societies; they began to study metaphysics and philosophy, and 
found their religion more in Nietzsche and Schopenhauer than in 
the Gospel. This development is older than we think. Very sig- 
nificant is the first phrase of Bismarck, who became later such a 
deeply Christian personality, in his Gedanken und Erinnerungen, — 
where he writes: “As the normal product of our public instruction, 

I left the school at Easter in 1832 as a pantheist.” 

But much more important is the second moment, the psychologi- 
cal attitude of the German student. In this respect he differs very 
much from the American boy. I was told in America that the 
boy in the later “teens” is susceptible to religious influence and 
instruction, that in the colleges it is possible to gain the young 
men easily for religious thought and religious work. It is essential: 
for me to say to American religious teachers and psychologists that 
this attitude of the American boy ought not to be generalized. It 
is only the American young man and student who is in his more 
moral interests inclined to find help and solution for his problems 
in religion and authorities. The German student shows a different 
type of mind. He is wholly intellectually interested and reacts in 
the later “teens” very sharply against every authority which was 
dominant in childhood. Adolescence is the time of his deliverance 
from the authorities: the parents, the family, the school, and the 
church. This spirit of freedom, the original spirit of youth, finds 
its special phase in the German universities: they are the institu- 
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tions devoted to freedom. And the foreigner in visiting our uni- 
versities will find instantly that the German type of student is 
developed by the idea of academical liberty. The psychological 
inclination of the educated youth finds its public right in the free- 
dom of thought and life of our universities, the treasure of the 
German academical education. : 
This spirit of freedom has of course a deep influence on the 
religious interest of the students. Whether the religious spirit of 
family and school was acceptable or disagreeable for the young 
man, in either case he will find his own way in academical life, he 
will ask, where is truth? where is error? He will follow his own 
conscience and his own taste, his love and his sympathy, and in 
this way make his own Weltanschauung. Therefore he desires 
deliverance from church, religious tradition, and God; he will search 
for fact with regard to all these ideas and symbols. We cannot 
say that this state of mind in our students is anti-religious or non- 
religious, although there is of course a certain number of irreligious 
and atheistic people. We can only state the fact that the German 
student uses his liberty also in the religious field, and shows a 


typically indifferent spirit which is more interested in philosophical] 
and theoretical problems than in religious and practical questions. 


Il 


Now in what forms does this intellectual individualism of the 
German student appear? Are there any activities in which religion 
is included? No doubt we have a good many fraternities which 
are founded on certain religious principles. I mention only the 
Catholic fraternities, which are in close dependence upon the 
Roman hierarchy, and the Protestant theological unions in which 
are only Protestant theological students. The first are narrowly 
confessional, the second have a wholly scientific and theological 
aim. Neither kind of organization has much influence on the 
common student life. 

Much more important for the students are the two student- 
leagues: Wingolf and Schwarzburgbund. They have in their 
fraternities members of every academical department and admit 
them on certain religious principles, such as faith in Jesus Christ 
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as Savior. But for the last generation these principles were too 
doctrinal; therefore the leagues gave an increasing moral interpreta- 
tion to their principles, so as to allow their members liberty in their 
religious faith. These leagues have a wholly German origin, and 
exert a somewhat broad influence on the student life. 

The ‘Deutsche Christliche Studenten-Vereinigung” shows 
another type of religious organization for the students. This cor- 
poration has existed since 1897, founded by influences coming from 
America and England through the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Members of this organization are found in every group 
of students, including a great number of non-theological students, 
some of whom are in leading positions. They have regular evening 
meetings in which they come together for Bible-reading and prayer- 
But this type of religious life has had in recent years less and less 
attraction for the students. The leaders of this movement were 
so narrow as to give no place to more progressive thoughts or to 
any practical work. Therefore the average man of this group has 
remained in a pietistic spirit of religious inwardness, with too much 
inteJlectual quietism and too little practical activity. Very seldom 
do we find in the ranks of these students the bright active fellow 
who is so typical in the religious student movement in America; 
much oftener we find in it the small young man who has not enough 
courage for the struggle of life and seeks help in a religious refuge. 
In consequence of this world-remote character of this league it has 
no deep influence on the student life, and there are many students 
in Germany who in their student period of three or four years have 
not heard that such a league exists. 

Finally, we have some religious organizations in our universities 
with special practical aims, the home or foreign mission work. 
These are the “Akademischen Missionsvereine,” which help often 
also in the more confessional work of the “Gustav Adolf Verein”’ 
and the “‘Evangelische Bund.” Only a small number of students 
show their interest in this work by paying a small fee; very few 
are personally active in these tasks. The number of the religious 
student organizations and the work accomplished is very poor and 
disappointing in comparison with those of our friends, the American 
students. 
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And the same fact we find again in the personal religious life of 
the German students. We have university preachers and academi- 
cal worship; but you will see only a few students in these meetings 
or in the church. The German student has not the desire to have 
religious communion with other Christians or with his fellow- 
students. You will not find it customary to observe the Lord’s 
Supper, even among theological faculties or in seminaries. Doubt- 
less the foreigner gains the impression that the German student 
lives in a world without any religion. 


But it would be wrong and unjust to say that the German 
student has no religion. For the American student, religion is a 
fixed statement and a method of practical life-work; for the Ger- 
man student, religion is an intellectual problem and the object of 
personal doubts. It cannot be denied that in the German student’s 
world the religious questions have a very important place. No 
earnest student goes through our universities who has not met in 
his student life a friend or a book raising the soul-distressing ques- 
tion whether religion or atheism is the true solution of the problem 
of his inner life. You will often find in our student rooms, or in 
the small homelike university inns of Germany, groups of young 
students gathered until late in the evening to dispute in deep 
earnestness over the problems of religion. It is true that they do 
not discuss religion in the form of personal confession, but they 
speak with the zeal of truth-seekers who will find out by philo- 
sophical or theological methods whether there is value in religion. 
Although many of them leave the university believing that-religion 
is foolishness, nevertheless they have often received the impression 
that the Christian religion is a historical and present power in the 
world, and this they cannot forget. So they are nearer to the 
Kingdom of God than they themselves realize. I do not need to 
mention the little story by William James (in his Varieties of 
Religious Experience, p. 35) of the student who “believes in No-God 
and worships Him,” to prove that there exists the same type of 
student in America. 

We are to think also of those students who have come through 
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this fire of doubt clean and clear in their minds. Surely they know 
that the way in the future is always dark for the intellect, but by 
deep and earnest thinking they have found behind every doubt a 
power of idealistic hope and faith which they can never lose. 

Nietzsche says wonderfully in his Zarathustra that the profession 
of high-minded souls is the danger. That is perhaps the only word 
for which we have to thank this great poetical wizard who has had 
such an enormous and dangerous power over our students in the 
last years. He brought serious peril to our students and we lament 
the loss of several hopeful young men who have committed suicide 
in this spiritual agony. But we cannot avoid every danger in life, 
and we do not regret the intellectual wrestling of our students, 
because the intellectual struggle is the life-element of the German 
student, in which he gains strength and power to become later a 
leader of his people. He may be lawyer or physician, minister or 
teacher; in every case it is well for him to have gone through the 
fire of religious doubts. I should have liked to show how personal 
power results from this mental struggle of the young students, how 
they experience the highest and deepest emotions of the human 
soul, what letters of friendship they write one to the other full of 
truth and desire to find God. For ten years I have followed the 
development of the student religious interests in Germany and I 
have again and again seen the victory won over religious doubt, 
with high character and usefulness achieved, the like of which I 
have not found in any other country. It is characteristic of Ger- 
many that this spirit of religious investigation has led to the forma- 
tion of some small organizations, ‘‘Vereine zur Pflege des persén- 
lichen Lebens”’ and similar individualistic circles as departments 
of the ‘‘ Freie Studentenschaft.’’ These groups are arranged for no 
other purpose than the intimate discussion by the students of their 
religious problems. 

Certainly this state is not ideal: religion ought to be more than 
an intellectual problem in the life of our students. We must see 
that it is developed to a sure persuasion and a personal faith. The 
first step in that direction is to educate our students to a new desire 
for religious fellowship and worship. Since at Marburg the church 
will not help us in this direction, we have for every term arranged 
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several religious services on Sunday especially for the students. It 
has been our experience that the students are willing to go to such 
worship prepared especially for their intellectual interests. A very 
small beginning; but we hope that it will develop, and give rise to 
a larger interest for practical religious work on the part of our 
students. We hope that in our academical life the conviction will 
return that for the educated mind also religion has dominion over 
every life-work and every true human culture. This conviction 
would arouse strong impulses to conquer the world by and for 
Christianity as we see is the case in the American student life. 
But in Germany the intellectual basis for such practical religious 
work must be much stronger and deeper than it appears to be in 
America. 

Therefore we are not without hope in our efforts to develop in 
the German students the ideal of a religious personality. We trust 
in the intellectual power of our thinking young men; we trust in 
the new idealism which promises to triumph over pessimism and 
materialism; and we trust in the inexhaustible value and attraction 
of the Christian religion, which alone gives a unifying solution of 
the problems of the world and of the individual. 


THE FUTURE LIFE: PROTESTANT ORTHODOXY 


PROFESSOR GEORGE CROSS, Pu.D. 
Newton Theological Institution, Newton Center, Mass. 


To John Calvin more than to any other man is due the formu- 
lation of a definite Protestant doctrine of the future life. For 
this he was peculiarly fitted by character, training, and circum- 
stances. Born nearly a generation later than Luther and Zwingli, 
he fell heir to many of their great reforms. At the time of his 
entrance upon a public career, Protestantism was an established 
force in Europe, but its form was uncertain and confused and it 
was in need of a systematizing intellect to interpret its ideal 
significance and to codify its teachings. Calvin was the man. A 
sort of Stoic in his moral convictions, unyielding and uncompro- 
mising in disposition, logical in his thinking, accurate as a scholar, 
possessed of a legal training, a diligent student of theology, he 
found his chief interest in doctrine. The fact that his Institutes 
of the Christian Religion, the chief theological work of Reformation 
days, was given to the public six years before he became a man of 
affairs, shows how natural it is that he should be remembered 
mainly as a theologian. 

Calvin, then, dominates the creed-making period of Protestant- 
ism. From the mass of unordered impulses, ideas, and doctrinal 
utterances of Protestant leaders, he evolved an organized body of 
beliefs that commanded universal respect and proved a rallying- 
center for the forces of the Reformation. Other movements had 
their confessions, but Calvinism made doctrinal reform fundamental, 
and wherever its communities arose creeds appeared. Protestant 
orthodoxy is prevailingly Calvinist. 

A reason for the prevalence of controversy on the question 
of the future life lay in the vulnerable nature of Catholicism at 
this point. A deeper reason is found in the fact that the moral 
vision of the mediaeval mind was trained on the state after death. 
The |present}life was lestimated in terms of the future. The im- 
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. portant thing in this life was to be ready for the next. The 
will of the masses was controlled by exercising their imagination on 
the scenes of the eternal world. Protestantism, notwithstanding its 
brighter view of this world, fell heir to the Catholic imagination 
and lay under its spell for generations. For this reason, if for 
no other, a Protestant doctrine of the world to come that should 
appeal to this imagination and at the same time controvert the 
Catholic was imperative. 

The point for special consideration is the conception of salva- 
tion on which the Catholic-Protestant eschatology reposed. We 
have seen that the ancient Catholic idea of salvation was that it 
came through deification. Thereby was opened a vista of infinite 
progress in the eternal world. There grew up alongside this 
conception in mediaeval times a legalistic view of salvation. It 
was the result of a process at law and was constituted by deliverance 
from the sentence of eternal punishment. Hence the process of 
salvation culminated in a judicial award. Protestantism retained 
this juridical view; that is, it did so in its doctrinal statements. 
It is true that there is a deeper spiritual idea of salvation in the 
Reformation faith but it does not come into clear light in the 
Calvinist doctrine of last things. 

Protestantism was, religiously, an experienced assurance of 
salvation. Its theology was an attempt to formulate a doctrine 
of assurance. Catholicism kept men in chronic uncertainty. 
They were never sure how it would go with them at the last dread 
tribunal. Here is the secret of the Catholic’s dependence on the 
church. Protestantism made a final acquittal certain by reposing 
salvation solely on divine grace. Catholicism postponed the 
decision to the judgment day. Protestantism declared justifica- 
tion complete here and now. The fear of hell was extinguished 
in believers. The Calvinist doctrine of the future life represents 
this assurance. 

Certainty was guaranteed through the communication in the 
Scriptures of definite supernatural information concerning the 
destiny of men. Their destiny was twofold and unalterably fixed— 
endless misery for the wicked in hell and endless happiness for 
the righteous in heaven. The first deserve their punishment, for 
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sin is of infinite demerit. The saved are not deserving of heaven 
but receive it by the grace of God. For God has removed their 
guilt by the substitutionary sufferings of Christ’ and accounted 
them righteous by the imputation of Christ’s righteousness. Hence 
the destiny of every human being, good and bad, young and old, 
could be set forth in terms of definite knowledge and not merely 
in terms of hope. 

While the simplicity of this view gave it an advantage over 
the complicated Catholic scheme, its chief support was found in a 
confident declaration of the divine will: God is almighty. Salva- 
tion is of grace, apart from works or human desert; that is, it issues 
from the antecedent divine purpose infallibly. ‘We shall never 
be clearly convinced as we ought to be that our salvation flows 
from the fountain of God’s free mercy, till we are acquainted with 
his eternal election, which illustrates the grace of God by this 
comparison, that he adopts not all promiscuously to the hope of 
salvation, but gives to some what he refuses to others.’? Not 
by foreknowledge of their faith or good works, but by predestina- 
tion “‘God adopts some to the hope of life and adjudges others to 
eternal death.”’ The rigid definition follows: ‘“ Predestination we 
call the eternal decree of God by which he has determined in him- 
self what he would have to become of every individual of mankind. 
For they are not all created with a similar destiny; but eternal 
life is foreordained for some and eternal death for others. Every 
man, therefore, being created for one or the other of these needs, 
we say he is predestinated to life or to death.’’ The decree is 
unalterably fixed. ‘In conformity, therefore, to the clear doctrine 
of Scripture, we assert that, by an eternal and unalterable counsel, 
God has once for all determined both whom he would admit to 
salvation and whom he would condemn to destruction.’’ 

Calvin seems to admit that his doctrine may be interpreted 
as an outrage on humanitarian feelings, but he claims that these 
cannot invalidate its truth. ‘It is an awful decree (horribile decre- 
tum) I confess; but no one can deny that God foreknew the future 
final state of man before he created him and that he did foreknow 

1 Institutes, II, xv, to. 3 III, xxiii, 5, 7. 

2 [bid., IIL, xxi, 1. 
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it because it was appointed by his own decree. ... . 
only foresaw the fall of the first man and the ruin of his posterity 
in him but also arranged all by the determination of his own will.’’4 
Here we see plainly that Calvin’s doctrine of the future state of 
the non-elect depends, for its moral force, on the doctrines of the 
fall and original sin. As soon as Protestants denied these Catholic 
doctrines the way was open to deny, on moral grounds, its impli- 
cations in respect to human destiny. Calvin tries to meet the 
moral objection to the decree of reprobation (indeed at times he 
shrank from putting it in this bald form and rather represents 
God as passing by the non-elect and leaving them to their deserved 
fate). ‘The destined destruction of the wicked is procured by 
themselves”’> through sinning. But the moral difficulty in the 
arbitrary destination of a portion of mankind to ruin does not 
seem to be obviated by saying that God decreed that they should 
bring it upon themselves by sinning. While the certainty of the 
end of the wicked is thus secured by the fall and the propagation 
of guilt in the race, the end of the elect is also secured by the 
absolute satisfaction of justice by means of the legal equivalence 
of Christ’s sufferings to the deserts of the elect, for whom he died. 
From this brief survey it is clear that for Calvin and his fol- 
lowers, as well as for the Catholics, it is the difference in the ultimate 
destinies of men—their happiness on the one hand or their misery 
on the other—that describes the meaning and worth of the Christian 
salvation. Their state is set forth in unequivocal language. A 
single sentence will suffice: “‘The whole Scripture proclaims that 
there will be no end of the happiness of the elect or the punishment 
of the reprobate.” When it is objected against eternal punish- 
ment, “But their sins are temporary,’’ in truly Anselmic fashion 
he answers: “This I grant; but the majesty of God, as well as 
his justice, which their sins have violated, is eternal.”’ To say 
that the punishment is excessive ‘‘is intolerable blasphemy, when 
the majesty of God is so little valued that the contempt of it is of no 
more consequence than the destruction of one soul.”® The italics 
are mine. The sentiment of the last quotation is thoroughly 
un-Protestant. 
4 Ibid. SIIT, xxiv. 6 TIT, xxv, 5. 
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We need not linger long over the details. Departed saints 
are with Christ. But they are not to be invoked in prayer, for 
though within the body of Christ they may be said to pray for us, 
“let us not imagine that they have any other way of praying to 
God than by Christ.” The office of caring for us “is committed to 
angels, not to departed saints.”? At death the soul departs from . 
the body, the righteous to the consolations of Paradise—for at 
death their sanctification is instantly complete—and the wicked 
to the torments they have deserved. The question of the loca- 
tion of departed souls is senseless and futile. At the coming of 
Christ to judgment, souls will be reunited to their bodies and receive 
their respective sentences of eternal destination. Here Calvin 
remains at the point of view of popular Catholicism. The doctrine 
of soul-sleep he rejects with scorn, and Millenarianism is ‘too 
puerile to require or deserve refutation.”” He admits that “‘it is 

a thing difficult to be believed that bodies, after having been 
* consumed by corruption, shall at length, at the appointed time, be 
raised again,’ but the example of Christ and the omnipotence of 
God gives it firm ground. The difficulty of accepting future 
events whose character is ‘‘above the comprehension of our minds”’ 
is finally met by the lawyer-like affirmation that they are “to be 
believed on the authority of the oracles of God.’”* 

The foregoing statements represent fairly the standard of Prot- 
estant orthodoxy on this subject. They appear, in substance, 
in all the great confessions of faith. The Augsburg Confes- 
sion (Lutheran, 1530, before Calvin’s active career) reads: ‘“‘In the 
consummation of the world, Christ shall appear as judge and shall 
raise up all the dead and shall give unto the godly and elect eternal 
life and everlasting joys; but ungodly men and devils shall he 
condemn unto everlasting torments” (Art. 17). ‘Original sin 
is truly sin, condemning and bringing eternal death now also upon 
all that are not born again by baptism and the Holy Spirit”’ 
(Art. 2). Hence they “condemn the Anabaptists who... . 
affirm that children are saved without baptism” (Art. 9). But 

TIII, xx, 21, 24. 

STII, xxv, 3, 5, 6. 
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the Lutherans shrank back from a positive eternal divine decree 
of reprobation and the Saxon Visitation articles condemn it.’ 

The Calvinist documents treat of future things in a matter-of- 
fact style and lay much emphasis on the miseries of the lost.. 
For example, the Heidelberg Catechism (1563) pronounces for 
“everlasting punishment both of body and soul” (Pt.I, Q.11). 
It grates on one’s feelings to read the statement that when Christ 
shall come “as Judge from heaven... . he shall cast all his 
enemies and mine into everlasting condemnation, but shall take 
me, with all his chosen ones, to himself, into heavenly joy and 
glory” (Pt. II, Q.52). As to the believer: “Not only my soul 
after this life shall be immediately taken up to Christ, its head, 
but also this my body, raised by the power of Christ, shall be again 
united with my soul and made like unto the glorious body of 
Christ” (Pt. II, Q. 57). This beautiful utterance brings out the joy- 
ful assurance that Calvinism nourished alongside its darker feelings. 

The French Confession of Faith (1559), the Belgic Confession 
(1561), the Scotch Confession (1560), and the Thirty-nine Articles 
of the Church of England accept the doctrine of predestination 
of the righteous to life, and all, except the Anglican, affirm that 
God passed over the rest of men. The Anglican creed is judiciously 
silent on this point. 

It is when we turn to the Puritans and the Reformed churches 
of the British Isles that we find Calvin’s views most distinctly 
reproduced. The Lambeth Articles (1595) present the extreme 
view: 


1. God from eternity hath predestinated certain men unto life; certain 
men he hath reprobated. 

3. There is predetermined a certain number of the predestinate, which 
can neither be augmented nor diminished. 

4. Those who are not predestinated to salvation shall be certainly damned 
for their sins. 

7. Saving grace is not given, is not granted, is not communicated to all 
men by which they may be saved if they will. 

g. It is not in the will or power of everyone to be saved. 

9 Dorner, however, thinks that the Lutheran doctrine “evidently teaches in 


reference of Adam, although struggling against it, an absolute predestination of some 
to damnation.” Hist. of Prot. Theol., 1, 401. 
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But these articles, though having the approval of the archbishops 
of Canterbury and York and the support of many theologians, did 
not receive the royal sanction and never became authoritative in 
the Church of England. Yet through the influence of Archbishop 
Ussher they were virtually embodied in the Articles of Religion of 
the Irish (Episcopal) church in 1615 and reacted thence on the 
English and Scotch divines who prepared the Westminster Con- 
fession (1647). 

This last-named creed is worthy of especial attention, not ° 
merely because it is the most widely known in English-speaking 
countries, but because it is in reality the last great original Cal- 
vinistic creedal document and represents the most vigorous pro- 
test of Calvinism against the influences that were undermining 
its power. Born out of the great religio-civil war that overthrew 
for the time the monarchy in Britain, it became the bulwark of 
Scottish orthodoxy and national freedom and came within a little 
of being imposed by force upon all the people of Britain. Like 
the Athanasian formula of old, it exhibits, to the minds of its 
authors, the one faith indispensable to salvation. We quote the 
most emphatic portions pertinent to our subject. 

III, 1. God from all eternity did, by the most wise and holy counsel of 
his will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatever comes to pass. 

3. By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, some men and 
angels are predestinated unto everlasting life and others are foreordained to 
everlasting death. 

4. These angels and men, thus predestinated and foreordained, are par- 
ticularly and unchangeably designed; and their number is so certain and 
definite that it cannot be either increased or diminished. 

5. [as to those predestinated] . . . . and all to the praise of his glorious 
grace. 
7. [as to those passed by and ordained to wrath for their sin] ... . all 
to the praise of his glorious justice. 

X, 3. Elect infants dying in infancy are regenerated and saved by Christ 
through the Spirit who worketh when and where and how he pleaseth. So 
also are all other elect persons, who are incapable of being outwardly called 
by the ministry of the word. 

4. Others, not elected, though they may be called by the ministry of the 
word and may have some common operations of the Spirit, yet they never 
truly come to Christ and therefore cannot be saved, much less can men, not 
professing the Christian religion, be saved in any way whatsoever, be they 
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never so diligent to frame their lives according to the light of nature and the 
law of that religion they profess, and to assert and maintain that they may, is 
very pernicious and to be detested. 

XXI, 4. [Prayer to be made for all the living, present or future, but not 
for the dead or those known to have sinned unto death.] 

XXXII, 1. The bodies of men, after death, return to death and see corrup- 
tion; but their souls—which neither die nor sleep—having an immortal sub- 
sistence, immediately return to God who gave them. The souls of the right- 
eous, being then made perfect in holiness, are received into the highest heavens, 
where they behold the face of God in light and glory, waiting for the full 
redemption of their bodies; and the souls of the wicked are cast into hell 
where they remain in torments and utter darkness, reserved to the judgment 
of the great day. Besides these two places for souls separated from their 
bodies, the Scripture acknowledgeth none. 

There follow articles setting forth the usual doctrines of bodily 
resurrection, reunion with souls, universal judgment, and endless 
bliss or suffering. 

This rapid survey is sufficient to make it plain that the orthodox 
Protestant doctrine of the future life, as regards its form, is just 
the Roman Catholic doctrine simplified, corrected, and made 
more rigid. Natural theology is the basis: the soul is inherently 
immortal; salvation in its final meaning consists not in the gift 
of immortality but in deliverance from everlasting misery to 
blessedness; as a process it is judicial; the verdict, once pro- 
nounced, is forever unalterable and the sentence is to unmitigated 
good or ill. The need of certainty compelled the Protestant 
theologians to recognize only one doctrine of the future in the 
Bible and they thought it was there drawn out in detail, even to 
the extent of defining the future relations of soul and body. In 
the same interest everything was traced to the unconditioned 
decree of an absolute will. In the interest of morality they declared 
for the eternal character of sin, its infinite demerit and the unex- 
tinguishable nature of its punishment (the Articles of the Anglican 
church are notably silent on this point). Not only so, but the 
reality of sin is grounded on the decree of God with the result 
that the moral dualism of this life is projected into the everlasting 
ages. The interest of faith in the divine grace was maintained 
by reaffirming in its severest form the doctrine of original sin 
and thereby placing all the non-elect under condemnation. There 
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could be no compromise on this question. Every rational being 
was absolutely designated either to bliss or woe eternal. At 
death all was over—no purgatory, no further probation, no remedy 
—and the last judgment was only a public pronouncement. 

The pitiful thing is that, in their zeal for the prerogative of 
God, the eternal validity of the moral law, and the absoluteness 
of distinguishing grace, men forgot the infinite love. Lutherans 
have no word of hope for the unbaptized, even though mere infants. 
Calvinists by their reference to elect infants by implication leave 
the non-elect infants to perish with the rest of the non-elect. 
Purgatory and the limbus infantum et patrum being blotted out, 
there was left no other lot for these unfortunates than the pit of 
hell. Moreover, we look in vain in any of these confessions for a 
word of compassion for the heathen who had never heard the 
gospel. 

Can it be believed that this hard, unrelenting system represents 
truly the Protestant spirit? By no means. These men wrought 
under the dark shadow of mediaeval Catholicism. The light 
broke through only in places. The unswerving moral conviction 
is Protestant. So also is the tone of confidence for the future, the 
assurance of the immediate personal possession of the divine grace, 
and the trust in the divine will. But the legalistic view of the 
relation between this life and the next, the idea of absolute external 
authority, revelation apprehended as information, penalty as 
award of pain, God as irresponsible, unquestionable will are 
Catholic. God becomes a magnified official and his humanness 
is sacrificed to his authority. 

Yet we should do great injustice to these men did we forget 
that those were times of fierce controversy and bitter religious 
wars. Protestantism was fighting for its life. These creeds were 
battle-cries. The Westminster Confession, for example, is to be 
read in the light of the desperate struggle against the autocracy 
of Charles the First and Laud and of the Puritan dread of the 
progress of Arminianism as an insinuating form of the Catholicism 
from which they had striven so long to be free. Hence the antithesis 
was put in the directest and extremest form. 

There was another side to Protestantism that came to expres- 
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sion somewhat later, when the Protestant churches felt safer from 
Catholic attacks and could be freer in their utterance. Even in 
Reformation days other views were advocated. Harnack” makes 
the strong statement: “It is important to observe that a large 
number of the Reformers had a leaning to Apocatastasis (Restora- 
tionism) and that they hotly contested the Catholic notions of 
the Sacraments.” I am unable to feel sure of the truth of this 
statement, especially if we leave out the Anabaptists. However 
that may be, there are not a few evidences of the presence in Protes- 
tantism of a kindlier spirit. A more hopeful view of the world 
and less categorical declarations respecting the divine will come 
to light in many places. The warmer side of Lutheranism and the 
more patient spirit of Anabaptism persisted in the Rhine Valley. 
The moderate spirit of many Anglican churchmen is shown in the 
increasing caution as the Articles take their final form. Both in 
England (see, for example, Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity) and on 
the Continent the aggressive rational spirit began to whittle away 
the dogmas, to undermine the interpretations of a biblicism that 
was largely tributary to dogmatism, and to concentrate attention 
upon a few simple fundamentals. 


It is only in recent times that the full impact of these modifying 
influences has been understood, but we shall see that they have 
been at work continuously from the days of the Reformation to 
the present. The closing study of this series will be devoted to an 
attempt to outline the operation of the forces that have brought 
about a change of mind. 


10 Hist. of Dogma, VII, 128, note. 


THE MINISTER AND THE BOY 
VII. THE BOY’S RELIGIOUS LIFE: 
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Comparative religion is unable to make a satisfactory investi- 
gation of the successive stages in the religious life of the individual. 
For the purpose of religious education it is highly desirable to add 
to the historical survey and the ethnological cross-sections of 
comparative religion a longitudinal section of the religion of the 
individual. This, however, is impossible because the important 
data at the bottom of the series are unattainable. In the study 
of childhood as in the study of a primitive race the individual is so 
securely hidden away in the group that the most penetrating 
scientific method cannot find him, and the tendencies which are 
to integrate into religious experience are so taken in hand by the 
society which produces and envelops the new life that the student 
of religion must deal with a social product from the outset. The 
isolated religion of an individual does not exist, although in the 
more mature stages of prophetism and philosophy pronounced 
individual features always assert themselves. 

The potential individuality in every child forbids, however, 
the assertion that he is only a mirror in which the religion of his 
immediate society and nothing more is reflected. There is from a 
very early time an active principle of personality, a growing 
selective power, a plus that comes out of the unmapped laboratory 
of the genesis of a new self, that may so arrange, transmute, and 
enrich the commonplace elements of the socio-religious matrix as 
to amount to genius. But nevertheless the newcomer can scarcely 
do more than select the given quarter which from day to day proves 
least unpleasant, while the fact of being on the great ship and in one 
cabin or another—or in the steerage—has been settled beforehand. 

Hence the religious life of the boy depends largely upon family 

tBooks recommended: John L. Alexander, Boy Training, Y.M.C.A. Press; 
G. Stanley Hall, Youth, Iis Education, Régimen and Hygiene, Appleton. 
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and community conditions which in turn rest upon economic 
considerations. Whatever demoralizes the home, degrades the 
community, and crushes out idealism also damns the souls of 
little children. It requires no deep investigation of modern society 
to prove that this is being done, and the guilt of economic injustice 
and rapacity is measured ultimately in the cost to the human 
spirit which in every child pleads for life and opportunity, and, 
alas, too often pleads in vain. 

The pre-adolescent and imitative religious life of the boy is 
fairly communicative, but as soon as the actual struggle of achieving 
a personal religion sets in under the pubertal stress the sphinx 
itself is not more reticent. The normal boy is indisposed to talk 
about the affairs of his inner life. Probably they are too chaotic 
to formulate even to himself. If he is unspoiled he clothes his 
soul with a spiritual modesty which some of his sentimental elders 
might well cultivate. If he does break silence it will probably 
be in terms of the religious cult that has given him nurture. For 
all of these reasons it is exceedingly difficult to trace with certainty 
the development of his personal religion. 

The indubitable and hopeful fact is that in every normal boy 
the potent germ of religion is present. Usually in early adolescence 
it bursts its casings and shoots into consciousness, powerfully 
affecting the emotions and the will. Certain stages of this process 
will be in the nature of crisis according to the strength of the 

_ Opposition encountered in the personal moral struggle, and in 
opposing social conditions. Nothing but calamity can forestall 
this progressive moral adjustment to the whole world. To believe 
otherwise is to indict God for the purpose of covering our own 
blunders. In proportion as society prevents or perverts this 
moral outreach after God, it pollutes and endangers itself. The 
atmosphere that kills the lily creates the stench. 

In the passage of the boy’s religious life from the imitative 
type to the personal and energized form, or, as he experiences 
conversion, the battle is usually waged about some concrete moral 
problem. His conscience has become sensitive with regard to 
profanity, lying, impurity, or some particular moral weakness or 

maladjustment and his struggle centers on that. Being often 
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defeated under the adolescent sense-pressure and confusion, he 
naturally seeks help, and help from the highest source of virtue. 
He has secreted somewhere in his heart ulterior ideals of service, 
but for the time being his chief concern is very properly himself; 
for if he “loses out”’ with himself he knows that all other worthy 
ambitions are annulled. 

But a religious culture that keeps him in this self-centered 
feverish state is pathetically morbid and harmful. It short- 
circuits the religious life. This is the chief criticism of the devo- 
tional type of Christian culture. It seeks to prolong a crisis and 
often begets insincerity or disgust. The real priest of boyhood 
will certainly stand near by at this all-important time, but he 
will always manifest a refined respect for the birth-chamber of 
the soul. In patient and hopeful sympathy, in friendship that is 
personal and not professional, knowing that the door of the heart 
is opened only from within, the true minister, like his Master, 
waits. He knows, too, that a few words suffice in the great decisions 
of life, and that the hand clasp of manly love speaks volumes. 
The prime qualification is a friendship that invites and respects 
confidence and a life that is above criticism. 

Another important aid in bringing the boy over the threshold 
of vital and purposeful religion is the favorable influence of his 
group or gang. The disposition to move together which is so 
pronounced in every other field must not be ignored here. In the 
ideal club the “‘gang”’ will be bringing the boy toward the altar of 
the church and at the right point along the way the minister who 
is properly intimate with each boy will be assured in private con- 
ference of the good faith and earnest purpose of his prospective 
church member. 

Before receiving boys into active church membership it is well 
that they be given a course of instruction in a preparatory class. 
Only so can the fundamentals of religion and the duties of church 
membership be intelligently grasped. The value to the boy is also 
enhanced when the ceremony of induction is made formal and 
impressive to a degree that shall not be surpassed in his entrance 
into any other organization. By all means the boy should not be 
neglected after he has been received into the church. Mistakes of 
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this sort are common wherever undue importance attaches to the 
conversion experience, and the numerical ideal of church success 
prevails. If the task becomes too great for the pastor let him find a 
responsible “big brother” for every boy received into the church. 

As the critical or skeptical traits of youth develop in later 
adolescence the intellectual formulas and supports of religion will 
be overhauled. What the boy has brought over out of the early 
imitative and memorizing period of life will probably come up for 
review in later adolescence. If his inherited theology corresponds 
to experience and verifies itself in the light of the scientific methods 
of school and college no great difficulty will be experienced. But 
if it does not square with the youth’s set of verifiable facts then 
there is added to his necessary moral struggle for self-possession 
and spiritual control the unnecessary and dangerous quest for a 
new faith, so that he is forced to swap horses in midstream and 
when the spring freshet is on. 

Possibly. this reorganization involved in the adolescent flux and 
reflection cannot be altogether avoided, but with proper care much 
could be done to lessen its dangers and to preserve a substantial 
continuity from childhood through youth and to the end of life. 
It is a help not to have to be introduced to an altogether new God 
in these succeeding stages. To preserve his identity enriches and 
safeguards the life. The imagination and wonder instinct of the 
child, his use of ‘‘natural religion,” his confirmation in habits of 
prayer, reverence, and worship, his acquisition of choice religious 
literature by memorizing—can these interests be properly cared 
for without putting upon the young child a theological yoke which 
will subsequently involve pain and perhaps apostasy ? 

It is undoubtedly easier to point out the desirability of furnishing 
childhood with the materials of a time-proof religion than to provide 
such an instrument. And it is less difficult to criticize the indis- 
criminate use of the Bible in instructing the young than to set 
forth the type of education in religion which will satisfy alike the 
mental requirements of childhood and youth. What course should 
be followed with the pre-adolescent boy in order that the youth 
may be not less but more religious ? 

In offering any suggestion in this direction it should be borne 
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in mind that natural religion or the religion of nature makes a 
strong appeal to the child. He readily believes in the presence 
of God in animate nature with all its wonder and beauty. Creator- 
ship and the expression of the divine will in the normal processes 
are taken for granted. The orderly world is to him proof of mind 
and method; and perhaps the first mistake in the average religious 
teaching is the departure from this broad basis of faith to what is 
termed ‘‘revealed religion’’ and is at the same time the religion 
of miracle. The introduction of miracle as a basis of faith amounts 
to sowing the seeds of adolescent skepticism. 

The child should be taught to deal with Jewish folklore as with 
that of any other people. While the religious value of the biblical 
literature should be used to the full, the Bible as a book should not 
be given artificial ranking. Nor should any belief contrary to 
his reason be imposed as an obligation. But the ever-open pos- 
sibility of things that surpass present human comprehension 
should be preserved, and the sense of wonder which the scientist 
may ever have should be carefully nurtured. If the teacher vio- 
lates the child’s right to absolute honesty here let him not bemoan 
nor condemn the skepticism of later years. 

The child can also believe in the presence of God in his own 
moral discernment. He can be taught to obey his sense of “‘ought”’ 
and to enjoy thereby, from very early years, a rich measure of 
harmony. Through such experience he discovers to himself the 
joy of being at one with God. He has proof of the constructive 
power of righteousness, and conversely he learns the destructive 
power of sin. He finds that the constituted order is essentially 
moral and that the duty of all alike is to conform to that fact. 

He can easily comprehend also the struggle of the better 
self to rule over the worse self. The battle of the rational and 
spiritual to gain supremacy over the instinctive and animalistic 
is known to him. To be master of himself and to exercise a con- 
trol that is more and more spiritual, to get the better of things 
and circumstances, to reduce his world to obedience to his gradually 
enlightened will—that is his task. In this he proves, under right 
guidance, the supremacy of the spiritual and may be encouraged 
to project it even into a hope of personal immortality. 
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Very early, too, he gets some proof of the fact of human solidar- 
ity; especially so if he has brothers and sisters. The social character 
of good and the anti-social character of bad conduct is demon- 
strated day in and day out in the family. And enlargement of 
the concentric circles that bound his life only demonstrates over 
and over again the social nature of goodness. On this basis 
sufficient inspiration for personal righteousness and altruism is 
afforded by the world’s need of just these things. Every normal 
child responds to the appeal of living to make the world better. 
Children always “want to help.” 

Apart from every speculative question the child accepts the 
ethical leadership of Jesus. And he should understand that 
discipleship consists in conduct that conforms to His spirit. To 
make the test creedal is not only contrary to the intensely prag- 
matic character of childhood but inimical to the resistless spirit of 
inquiry and speculation which breaks out in reflective youth. 
Childhood needs a religion of deeds. If a religion of dogma and 
detached sentiment is substituted the youth may some day awake 
to the fact that he can throw the whole thing overboard and 
experience a relief rather than a loss. If from his earliest experience 
in the home he has lived under the wholesome influence of applied 
rather than speculative Christianity, he will be spared much of the 
danger incident to theological reconstruction. 

In emphasizing this point of applied Christianity, and as illus- 
trating the fact that the boy’s initial religious struggle, which 
necessitates a quest for God, centers about concrete temptations, 
it may be in place to make mention of a problem which lies very 
close to personal religion and social welfare. On the one hand the 
very altruism which is exalted and glorified in religion has its 
physical basis in the sex life, and on the other hand the sex life, 
unless it be guarded by religious control, ever threatens to devas- 
tate all the higher values of the soul. Hence the problem of the 
boy’s personal purity has profound religious significance. 

As yet there is little consensus of opinion as to the best way 
of keeping him pure. Parents, educators, ‘and religious leaders, 
however, are showing increased concern in this difficult problem, 
and there is good ground to believe that prudery and indifference 
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must gradually give place to frank and intelligent consideration 
of this vital and difficult subject. 

It must be granted, however, that it is as impossible as it is 
undesirable to keep the boy ignorant. His own natural curiosity, 
together with his school and street experience, are fatal to such a 
Fool’s Paradise. Moreover, the general attitude of suppression 
and secrecy rather stimulates curiosity, and often amounts to the 
plain implication that everything that has to do with the perpetua- 
tion of our species is of necessity evil and shameful. This ‘‘con- 
spiracy of silence’? makes against true virtue. Religious instruc- 
tion, based upon the confession of the repentant David, ‘‘ Behold, 
I was begotten in iniquity and in sin did my mother conceive me,” 
has helped to perpetuate a sinister attitude toward this whole 
question—an attitude not without some foundation in the moral 
history of man. 

It has also been convenient and consistent, in support of the 
doctrine of man’s depravity, to exploit this dark view so as to 
make him a fit subject for redemption. Somehow, the traditional 
‘Fall’ and procreation have been so associated in religious thinking 
that it has been practically impossible for the religious mind to 
entertain any favorable consideration of the physical conditions 
of human genesis. Very naturally that which is under the ban, 
being the seat of human sin, the bond that binds each generation 
to fallen Adamic nature, must take its place as surreptitious and 
evil—and never positively within the sanctioned and ordained 
agencies of God. 

Does such an attitude contribute to man’s highest good and 
to the strength and scope of religious control? Is it better to 
alienate and outlaw so important a phase of human existence or 
to bring it into intelligent accord with the divine will? Is it 
not conceivable that in this field, as in every other that is normal 
to human life, there will be a gain to humanity, and to the value 
of religion as a helper of mankind, by a frank attempt to bring 
the whole life to the dignifying conception of a reasonable service 
to one’s Maker ? 

Granting that such an attempt is desirable, we come face to 
face with the necessity of imparting such information as will make 
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the boy’s way of duty plain, and will elevate the subject to a place 
of purity and religious worth. In this process of instruction, 
which is nothing less than a sacred responsibility, the most common 
fault of the parent, physician, teacher, and pastor is that of delay. 
By the time a boy is eight years of age, he should have been informed 
as to his residence within and his birth from his mother, and this 
in such a way as wonderfully to deepen his love for her, and to 
beget in him a respect for all women to the end of his life. 

It is well that the mother should first inform him in that spirit 
of utmost confidence which shall preclude his indiscriminate talk 
with other people upon this subject. He should know, too, that 
further information will be given as he needs it, and that he can 
trust his parents to be frank and true with him in this as in every- 
thing else. By all means let the mother tell the story and not 
some unfortunately vicious or polluted companion. There are 
three reasons at least for informing him thus early in life. One is 
that sufficient curiosity has usually developed by this time, another 
is that the first information should come from a pure source, and 
a third is that the information should precede the dawn of sex 
consciousness and sex sensations. This is the best way to fortify 
a boy against the indecent language and suggestions of school and 
street. 

In the same spirit will the father impart to the boy a little 
later the fact of the original residence within himself of the seed 
from which the boy grew. By the father’s reverent treatment of 
the subject in the hour of a boy’s confidence, and in response to his 
just curiosity, he may hallow forever the boy’s conception of the 
marriage relation and emphasize the vast amount of tenderness 
and regard that is due every mother. For the boy to feel sure that 
he has been told the truth by his father, and to realize that his 
father regards these facts in an honorable and clean way, will rob 
a thousand indecent stories of their damage. 

It belongs to the father to redeem the boy’s idea of human 
procreation from obscenity, and, under right conditions, to have 
this process regarded by his boy as the most wonderful responsibility 
that falls to man. Sometime before the boy has reached thirteen, 
the father will have explained to him the facts and temptations 
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of the pubescent period. The crime of allowing boys in middle and 
later adolescence to worry themselves sick over normal nocturnal 
emissions, and often to fall into the hands of the quack, or of the 
advocate of illicit intercourse, lies at the door of the negligent father. 

The enervating results of self-abuse, the loss of manliness and 
self-respect, and the possible damage to future offspring will have 
weight in safeguarding the boy who has already been fortified by 
a high and just conception of the procreative power which is to be 
his. Moreover, in the severe battle that is waged for self-control, 
the boy should be given every aid of proper hygiene in clothing, 
sleeping conditions, baths, exercise, diet, and social intercourse. 
Plenty of exercise but not thorough exhaustion, good athletic 
ideals, a spare diet at night, good hours, and freedom from evil © 
suggestion, entertainments, or reading; his time and attention 
healthfully occupied—these precautions, in addition to enlighten- 
ment as above indicated, will, if there are no conditions calling for 
minor surgery, go a long way toward preserving the boy’s integ- 
rity under the temptations incident to sex life. It is to be feared 
that many boys have been wronged by the failure of parents and 
physicians to have some slight operation—either circumcision or 
its equivalent—performed in the early days of infancy. 

Books on the subject are not best for the boy. They tend to 
make him morbid and often stimulate the evil which they seek 
to cure. Nor is it wise, prior to the age of fifteen, to open up the 
loathsome side of the subject, concerning the diseases that are 
the outcome of the social evil. After that age, talks by a reputable 
physician, pointing out the terrible results to oneself, his wife, 
and his descendants, may be fitting and helpful. The minister 
should make frequent use of the physician in having him address 
on different occasions the tathers and the mothers of the boys. 
To hold such meetings in the church building is an altogether 
worthy use of the institution. 

In cases where parent and physician have failed to do their 
duty, and the pastor is on proper terms of friendship with the boy, 
it becomes his duty to tell,the boy plainly and purely a few of the 
important things which he ought to know in order to avoid moral 
shipwreck. 
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If credence is to be given to the startling reports of immorality 
in high schools, based, as is commonly claimed, upon ignorance, 
then the time has certainly come for plain speech, and the boys and 
girls should be gathered together in separate companies for instruc- 
tion in sex hygiene and morality. Any education which makes 
no deliberate attempt to conserve human happiness and social 
welfare in this important respect is inadequate and culpable. 
The testimony that comes from juvenile courts, girls’ rescue homes, 
and boys’ reformatories constitutes a grave indictment of society 
for its neglect to impart proper information. 

It is part of the minister’s task to work for a better day in this 
as in every phase of moral achievement. Next to the physician 
he best knows the mental and physical suffering, the moral defeat, 
and the awful injustice to women and children whom the libertine 
pollutes with incurable diseases. If he is a true pastor, he will 
strive to keep the boys pure through expert instruction to parents, 
through personal advice, through wholesome activity and recrea- 
tion, through courses on sexual hygiene in the public schools, 
through war on indecency in billboard, dance, and theater, through 
absolute chastity of speech, and, in general, through an ideal of 
life and service which shall lift the boys’ ambitions out of the low 
and unhealthy levels of sense gratification. To put the spiritual 
nature in control is his high and sacred opportunity. 

The importance of the minister’s part in this struggle for the 
body and soul of youth is based upon the fact that in this critical 
encounter there is no aid that is comparable with religion. Thou- 
sands of honest, serious-minded men frankly confess that in 
modern conditions they see little hope of this battle being won 
without religion as a sanction of right conduct. The boy needs 
God, a God to whom he can pray in the hour of temptation. He 
needs to regard his life with all its powers as God’s investment, 
which he must not squander or pervert. 

Here, as everywhere else in boy life, the loyalty appeal, which, 
as nothing else, will keep him true to mother and father, to 
society, and to God, stands the religious leader in good stead. 
Upon honor he will not violate the confidence of his parents, and 
the trust imposed in him by his Maker. Upon honor he will / 
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deport himself toward the opposite sex as he would wish other 
boys to regard his own sister; and the religious teacher has it 
within his power, if he will keep in touch with boys, to create and 
preserve an ideal of manly chivalry that will effectively withstand 
both the insidious temptations of secret sin and the bolder induce- 
ments of social vice. Only, this can never be done by the formal 
work of the pulpit alone. Nothing but the influence of a pure, 
strong man, mediated in part through the parents of the boy, 
supported by scientific facts, and operating directly on the boy’s 
life, through the mighty medium of a personal friendship, can 
perform this saving ministry. If there were nothing more to be 
gained through intimate acquaintance with boys than thus forti- 
fying them in this one inevitable and prolonged struggle, it would 
warrant all the energy and time consumed in the minister’s attempt 
to enter into the hallowed friendship and frank admiration of the 
boys of his parish. 

For such reasons it is important that the implications of dis- 
cipleship be made very plain to the boy, and this in terms of specific 
conduct in the home, at school, on the playground, at work, and 
in all the usual social relations. Without this there may be fatal 
inconsistencies in the boy’s conduct, not because he is essentially 
vicious, but because he has been unable to interpret high-sounding 
sermons and biblical ideals in terms of commonplace duty. If 
the evangelical message encourages, condones, or permits this 
divorce, it becomes an instrument of incalculable harm. Boys 
must be held to a high and reasonable standard of personal duty 
and group endeavor. 

- From this point of view the weakest feature of the church 
boys’ club is its tendency to overlook specific work for others. 
The serious-minded leader will not be altogether satisfied in merely 
holding boys together for a ‘‘good time,” wholesome as that may 
be. The service ideal must be incorporated into the activities of 
the club. The nascent altruism of the boy should receive impetus 
and direction and the members should engage in united and 
intelligent social service. Give the boy a worthy job; give him a 
hard job; give him a job that calls for team work; and give him 
help and appreciation in the doing of it. 
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It is sometimes difficult to devise and execute a program of 
this kind because of the limited opportunities of the particular 
town in which the club exists and the narrow ideals of the church 
with which the club is affiliated. Yet it is always preferable to 
enlist the boys in some altruistic enterprise which lies close enough 
at hand to give it the full weight of reality. Only so can we 
satisfy the concrete value-judgment of the young matriculant 
in the great school of applied religion. This, however, should 
not be to the exclusion of those vast idealistic movements for 
human good embodied in worldwide missionary propaganda of a 
medical, educational, and evangelistic type. Only, taking the 
boy as he is, it is not best to begin with those, because of their 
lack of reality to him and because of his inability to participate 
except by proxy. It is well that he should extend himself to some 
far-away need by contributing of his means, but these gifts will 
get their proper significance and his philanthropic life will preserve 
its integrity by performing the particular service which to his own 
immediate knowledge needs to be done. 

The proper care and beautifying of the streets and public places 
in his own community, the collection of literature for prisoners or 
the inmates of asylums or hospitals near at hand, supplying play 
equipment, clothing, or any useful thing for unfortunate boys in 
congested city districts, helping the minister and church in the 
distribution of printed matter and alms, aiding smaller boys in the 
organization of their games, helping some indigent widow, giving 
an entertainment, selling tickets, souvenirs, or any merchantable 
article which they may properly handle for the purpose of devoting 
the profits to some immediate charity, making for sale articles in 
wood, metal, or leather for the same purpose, winning other boys 
from bad associations to the better influences of their own group, 
helping in the conduct of public worship by song or otherwise, 
acting as messengers and minute-men for the pastor—something 
of this sort should engage part of their time and attention in order 
that they may be drawn into harmony with the spirit of the church. 

Ordinarily the general administration of the church could be 
made more effective and the standard activities more attractive 
if the preacher would keep the boy in mind in constructing and 
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illustrating his sermons and would make appeal to the known 
interests of boyhood, and if music committees would adopt a 
policy for the development and use of his musical ability instead 
of stifling and ignoring this valuable religious asset and rendering 
the boy so far forth useless to and estranged from the purposes 
and activities of the church. In church music the paid quartette 
alone means the way of least resistance and of least benefit, and 
it is a suicidal device if it means the failure of the church to enlist 
boys in the rare religious development to be achieved in sacred 
song and in participation in public worship. It is to be regretted 
that hymns suited to boyhood experience are very rare and that 
so little effort is made to interest and use the boy in the stated 
worship of the church. 

But if these evils were remedied there would still be the menace 
of the Sunday school which, although generally a worthy institu- 
tion, usually succeeds at the cost of the church-going habit which 
might otherwise be cultivated in the boy. To make a Sunday- 
school boy instead of a church boy is a net loss, and with the present 
Sunday congestion there is little likelihood of securing both of 
these ends. Probably it will become necessary to transfer what 
is now Sunday-school work to week-day periods as well as to reno- 
vate public worship, before a new generation of churchmen can 
be guaranteed. 

In the meantime loyalty cultivated by a variety of wholesome 
contacts largely outside of traditional church work must serve to 
win and retain the boys of today. For loyalty to the minister 
who serves them readily passes over into loyalty to the church 
which he likewise serves. Wherever the club is made up pre- 
dominantly of boys from the church families, it will be well to 
have an occasional service planned especially for the boys—one 
which they will attend in a body. Such a Sunday-evening service 
for boys and young men may be held regularly once a month 
with good success, and the value of such meetings is often enhanced 
by short talks from representative Christian laymen. Demands 
for service as well as the important questions of personal religion 
should be dealt with in a manly, straightforward way. Beating 
about the bush forfeits the boy’s respect. 
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In preaching to boys the minister will appeal frankly to manly 
and heroic qualities. He will advance no dark premise of their 
natural estrangement from God but will postulate for all a sonship 
which is at once a divine challenge to the best that is in them and 
the guaranty that the best is the normal and the God-intended 
life. They must qualify for a great campaign under the greatest 
soul that ever lived. They engage to stand with him against sin 
in self and in all the world about, and in proportion as they take 
on his mission will they realize the necessity of high personal 
standards and of that help which God gives to all who are dedicated 
to the realization of the kingdom. 

The normal boy will not deliberately choose to sponge upon 
the world. He intends to do the fair thing and to amount to 
something. He dreams of making his life an actual contribution 
to the welfare and glory of humanity. When it is put before him 
rightly he will scorn a selfish misappropriation of his life, and will 
enter the crusade for the city that hath foundations whose builder 
and maker is God. Happy is the minister who has boys that bring 
their chums to see him for the purpose of enlistment. Happy is 
the minister whose hand often clasps the outstretched hand of the 
boy pledging himself to the greatest of all projects—the kingdom 
of God in the earth; to the greatest of all companies—the company 
of those who in all time have had part in that task, and to the 
greatest of all captains—Jesus of Nazareth. 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON 
THE EFFICIENT CHURCH 


Some institutions are of the nature of orphan asylums; they do not 
expect to be the birthplace of their members. Churches are not of this sort. 
They must be homes, the spiritual birthplaces of thousands and tens of 
thousands, if they are to continue. A church that is barely holding its 
own as a church will soon have little of its own to hold. Efficiency in 
organization will be an idle dream if there is no institution to organize. 
It would be pleasant if we could assume that the church like the state does 
not need to propagate itself, but it is essential to recognize the need of efficiency 
in such propagation. 

These studies on the literature of church efficiency, of which this is the 
fourth, are being conducted by PROFESSOR SHAILER MATHEWS, Dean of 
the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, and all questions con- 
cerning them should be addressed to the AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


THE FOURTH ELEMENT OF CHURCH EFFICIENCY: ORGANIZATION FOR 
EXTENSION IN THE HOME FIELD 

There have been times when those who discussed the church regarded 
expansion as a secondary matter. They seemed to take it for granted 
that the church would grow of its own power and that if it possessed 
good educational arrangements, the increase of the church would be 
normal and steady. There is, of course, much to be said in favor of 
such a view, particularly in so far as it regards the Sunday school as the 
normal recruiting ground of the church. But church efficiency is by 
no means complete until the church itself as a religious institution is 
strong. A church that has no congregation will never be as strong as 
a church with a congregation. The message of the pulpit is not merely 
pedagogical; it must be hortative and evangelical; it must not only 
seek to train an existing membership, but it must gather a member- 
ship to train. Our recoil from the excesses of some evangelists should 
not lead us to neglect the psychological and social worth of evangelism. 
Only it must be true to the laws of spiritual health and it must be above 
any suspicion of being a merely money-making device. An expanding 
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church cannot afford to be unevangelizing. The problem of church 
efficiency here is one of proper arrangements. 

A scholarly study of the entire problem of evangelism is that of 
Charles E. McKinley, Educational Evangelism. Like so much of the 
material which we have already noted in these studies it begins with a 
discussion of adolescence and its spiritual significance. This discussion 
leads naturally to the conception of Christian character as the result 
of Christian nurture. Mr. McKinley very properly criticizes as super- 
ficial the formula of Bushnell that the child is to grow up a Christian 
never knowing himself to be otherwise, but he himself holds that, 
“the Spirit of God will work along the lines of vital connection to 
reproduce in the children the Christian character of their parents, with 
as much of fidelity and certitude as, by the same vital connection, 
their mental and physical characteristics are made to reappear.” Many, 
if not a majority, of students of heredity would question such a sweeping 
statement and yet it is certainly true that Christianity will not proceed 
much more rapidly than the development of the Christian family. 
The obligation of the Christian parents, whatever may be the effect of 
heredity, is undeniable; they are to see to it that their children definitely 
commit themselves to Jesus Christ and his church. There is serious 
danger lest Christian parents should find it easier to talk about religion 
to other peoples’ children than to their own. Christian nurture, as 
Professor McKinley properly says, is a preparation, but not a final 
work. It fails because it neglects the fact that boys and girls do not 
always do that which is right. Whatever may be true of various tem- 
peraments there will be different ways of entering new and higher 
spiritual experience. Christian nurture will undoubtedly be helpful 
for boys and girls of certain types, but it does not do for those who are 
possessed of the temperaments of the Prodigal Son. 

With this general clearing of the ground Mr. McKinley goes on to 
discuss the evangelism of Jesus and the adjustment of the gospel to 
different types of people. This latter task he regards as peculiarly 
the work of the Sunday school. It deals particularly with the spiritually 
restless adolescents and forms groups to which the appeal can be most 
easily made. The author very sensibly handles the problem of doubt 
and the need of direct appeal to the will, but his interest is on the 
whole more concerned with the Sunday school than the revival meeting. 
For this reason his volume is likely to prove of real help to those who 
are interested in improving methods of religious education, but are 
more or less suspicious lest these educational improvements shall sub- 
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stitute mere information about the Bible and religion for definite religious 
experience itself. 

But the Sunday school is only one agent in the process of evangelism, 
and the revival meeting is yet only another. The church cannot be 
content simply to exploit existing institutions. There must be expan- 
sion reaching over a new field. The appeal of the world in terms of 
foreign missions belongs to a later study. At the present time we are 
concerned only with the efficient method of building up the church at 
home. As a matter of fact this is a more difficult and tedious task than 
foreign missions itself. It is not enough to get people to join the church 
here in America; they must be taught to be Christian philanthropists, 
Christian reformers, Christian sociologists, Christian business men. In 
the same proportion as the meaning of Christianity shifts from the 
acceptance of a formula or a creed to a development of Christlike life 
does the problem of Christianity become more difficult. It is always 
easier to make fanatics than strong, temperate, and beneficent Chris- 
tians. 

A volume that reaches the heart of home-mission problems is that 
by the Secretary of the Board of Home Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, Joseph Ernest McAfee, Missions Striking Home. In it he dis- 
cusses the needs of our American country. This is seen to be something 
more than a mere over-swelling of church membership. Dr. McAfee 
sees plainly that foreign missions will not save America. They did 
not save Africa, or Syria, or Rome. America must itself be Christian 
and in particular must the West be Christian. It is a most vivid picture 
that he gives of the new West as it develops if business and population. 
It is in this tremendous development that he sees the need of the church 
which must be transformed by Christianity as it develops. The tone 
of the new towns must be Christian or it will be thoroughly unchristian. 
Similarly in the case of the immigrants. He desires no particular 
method of the experts, but the simple policy of taking immigrants 
into the church. His discussion in this particular seems rather super- 
ficial, for it does not touch upon one of the most vital problems of the 
day, namely, the development of a national church in America. But 
then Dr. McAfee is not so much in this volume giving a scientific dis- 
cussion of the problem of christianizing our new nation, as trying to 
stimulate interest in the problem itself. And most assuredly this 
little volume will accomplish this result. Its striking characteristic 
is that which must be thoroughly digested by all American Christians, 
namely, that church expansion springs from well-solidified churches; 
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it is the churches themselves, not methods or enthusiasm, that will 
ultimately meet the need of the day. 

A far more elaborate and scientific presentation of the problem con- 
nected with our changing population is that by Howard B. Grose, 
Aliens or Americans? It is a study of our immigrants and matters 
which are immediately connected with them. In it Dr. Grose traces 
the immigrants from their homes, discusses the motives which lead them 
to come to our country, describes the steamships in which they came, 
and the method of their admission to our land, sets forth problems of 
distributing them through the country and all the other problems 
which must occur to any thoughtful student in terms of sweat-shops, 
and discloses naturalization frauds, poverty, and all sorts of abuses. 
It is an extraordinarily compact volume which Dr. Grose has written 
and well adapted, because of questions and references, for use in Bible 
classes. It is by no means a depressing book, but will certainly make 
its readers feel the imperative need of activity on the part of the church. 

A good volume to follow that by Dr. Grose is that by Dr. Charles 
Hatch Sears, The Redemption of the City. The author of this volume 
is the executive secretary of the New York City Baptist City Mission 
Society and he has gathered his material at first hand. The volume is 
a study of social assets rather than of liabilities. Mr. Sears discovers 
all sorts of forces at work to redeem the city. The municipalities are 
establishing institutions such as evening classes, vacation schools, 
playgrounds, medical services, while there are innumerable other forces 
at work which are seeking to ameliorate the condition of the poor. The 
mere list of these activities will be a revelation to many readers, but in 
particular the place of the church in the redemption of the city is empha- 
sized. In this point the volume is of particular significance. Many 
suggestions are made as to how the church can be of more significance 
to the community both individually and in federations. Notwithstand- 
ing that he sees the difficulties which face the church, he is full of hope. 
The gravity of the problem is not to be denied, particularly as one sees 
how badly united are the Protestant forces. But notwithstanding 
one’s confidence in the power of God and the gospel, the reading of such 
a volume as this by Mr. Sears brings one back once more to the convic- 
tion that it is impossible for churches merely to drift; they must have a 
policy in the city-mission work and this policy must be one of co-operative 
Protestantism rather than individual churches. ° 

As a sort of footnote to the great questions discussed by these 
volumes we would add the volume of Charles Stelzle, Principles of 
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Successful Church Advertising. Mr. Stelzle is a master of publicity and 
in this volume he has not only used his own experience, but he has 
gathered together the results of the experience of other men. The 
volume contains advice on pretty nearly every subject from electric 
signs to handbills. Any church which will undertake to follow a 
tenth of the methods he suggests will find itself waking up and the 
community beginning to recognize its power. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. By what sort of pioneers was your community founded? Were they 
religious? Can you explain any peculiarities of the church life of your town 
by reference to them ? 

2. What are the chief arguments for and against revival meetings ? 

3. How large a proportion of the membership of your church came from 
the Sunday school? Why? 

4. Which is the better method of evangelizing the city: a number 
of small independent missions or a few large mission churches supported 
co-operatively by a denomination ? 

5. What proportion of the benevolent funds of a church should be applied 
to home missions? To foreign missions ? 

6. Is there danger lest individual churches neglect evangelizing methods ? 

7. Why do churches move from the center of the city? Do those centers 
become uninhabited ? 

8. Is there danger of Protestantism becoming a suburban religion? If so, 
what is to be done? ; 

Other volumes: Strong, Our Country; Allen, Efficient Democracy; McCul- 
loch, The Open Church for the Unchurched; Steiner, On the Trail of the Immi- 
grant; Howe, The City the Hope of Democracy. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS OF BIBLE CLUBS 
USING THE OUTLINE COURSES 


“The first great and permanent service that the Old Testament renders 
to a man is that it presents to him personalities worthy of the profoundest 
reverence. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * * * 

“The Old Testament affords even the most unfortunately circumstanced 
among us characters which are so great, and whose greatness lies so patently 
in their relation to God, that we are inevitably led to ascribe to them supreme 
worth. It is the patient scholarship of our times that has rendered their 
individualities intelligible and self-consistent. It has made plain to us 
the greatness of these men.” Bry leaders of classes much help may be 
secured from the Club Leader’s Exchange, conducted by GEORGIA LOUISE 
CHAMBERLIN, in the BrBLICAL WoRLD. 


THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS™ 


For the sake of condensation it has been necessary to combine two 
subjects in the work of the month, either of which would furnish ample 
work for the entire period. The first of these, ‘Jesus’ Teaching con- 
cerning Wealth,” gives scope for the consideration of questions con- 
nected with the production, use, and abuse of wealth, as well as its 
proportionate valuation in relation to the other good things of life. “ 

The oft-repeated cry of the business or professional man, “I do 
not care for politics,” raises the question whether there is an obligation 
on every man as a member of a Christian commonwealth so to interest 
himself in politics as to bring about an acquaintance with political 
movements in their relation to Christian ideals and Christian tonduct, 
and a supreme interest in the evolution of a lasting Christian state. 

The fact that Jesus presents no definite program for government 
or for politics makes it all the more important that we should search 
his words and his life to find to what conclusion his idealism and his 


1A textbook, Mathews, Social and Ethical Teaching of Jesus, may be secured from 
the American Institute of Sacred Literature, for 50 cents, postage 4 cents. 
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sound judgment led him in his own attitude toward the ruling powers 
of his day, and what principles he laid down which might form a basis 
for a Christian state today. 

A program covering the first subject may be: (1) How did the Old 
Testament sages regard riches? Quotations by members of the class 
under heads (a) rich men favored of God, (6) ill-gotten riches, (c) the 
selfish rich, (d) the generous rich. (2) Stories indicative of Jesus’ 
attitude toward the poor. (3) Stories showing the attitude of Jesus 
toward the rich. (4) Examples of men of our own day who have used 
wealth as an opportunity for Christian service. (5) The attitude of 
Jesus toward labor. 

Questions for discussion.—(1) Did the riches or poverty of a person, 
as such, influence the relations of Jesus toward that person? To what 
extent does it influence us as individuals? As a church? (2) Is the 
wealth of our community doing all that it should for the uplifting of 
the community ? 

A program upon the second subject of the month may consider: 
(1) Political conditions in Palestine at the time of Jesus. (2) Jesus 
as a citizen. (3) Some of the state activities of our own country which 
may be called distinctly Christian. (4) The application of the prin- 
ciples of Jesus to qualifications for political suffrage. (5) The attitude 


of Jesus toward the opportunities for political power which came to 
him. Would his answer have been different in democratic America 
of today ? 

Subject for discussion.—Are the governments of the world progressing 
toward Jesus’ ideal of a Christian state ? 


REFERENCE READING 


Chadwick, Social Relations in the Light of Christianity, pp. 37-40, 
136-41, 206-12; Hall, Social Solutions, pp. 349-58, 176-244; Mathews, 
Social Teaching of Jesus, chaps. v and vi; Peabody, Jesus Christ and 
the Sociel Question, chaps. iv and v; Gladden, Social Salvation, chaps. ii 
and iii; Clark, The Ideal of Jesus, chaps. ix and xii; Heuver, Jesus’ 
Teaching concerning Wealth, chaps. vi to xi. 

Articles will be found in Hastings’ Bible Dictionary and Hastings’ 
Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels under the following titles: “‘ Beggar,” 
“‘Benevolence,”’ “‘Giving,”’ “Interest,” ‘‘ Money,” ‘‘Palestine,” “‘Poor,”’ 
“Poverty,” ‘Riches,’ “Trades,” ‘Trade and Commerce,” “Tax,”’ 
‘“*Tribute,” “Usury,” “Wealth.” 
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THE ORIGIN AND RELIGIOUS TEACHING OF THE OLD TESTAMENT BOOKS* 


The leader of the class in this course of study is confronted each 
month with a new task. A knowledge of the historical background of 
Israel’s literature in the period before the exile does not furnish the 
necessary data for understanding the message which comes from the 
exile itself; nor is the historical study of the exile sufficient to equip 
one for an appreciation of the literature of the period following the 
conquest of Babylon by Cyrus, a period in which the Jews were drifting 
sometimes in small groups and occasionally in more notable companies 
back to their ruined city. 

The biblical accounts of some of the more important expeditions 
are found in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, but the accounts are 
confused and frequently inconsistent in details. The impression which 
it is important that the class should receive is that of the changing 
religious views indicated by the increased emphasis upon ritualism and 
the intensity of the religious fervor of the literature. Ritualism in 
Israel was not the expression of decadence in religious life, but of the 
passionate striving after that supreme holiness which might eventually 
bring the fulfilment of Israel’s dream, a theocratic kingdom over which 
Jehovah should rule and through which the whole world should turn 
to Israel’s God. 

It was in the hope of establishing such a state that desperate efforts 
were made to rebuild the city, to exclude from it all foreigners, and to 
establish an authorized program of religious life which would insure the 
individual and the nation from mistakes, and guarantee the sinlessness 
which seemed to the religious leaders of that day the necessary prepara- 
tion for the coming of Jehovah. 

Just as closely, therefore, as in previous periods is the work of 
historian, prophet, lawmaker, and poet bound to the history of the 
period. In our rapid survey of one hundred years we shall discover a 
new temple, a new lawbook, and a new gospel, in the recognition of the 
fact that Jehovah’s interest, compassion, and forgiveness are not offered 
to Israel alone, but to any nation which will accept it, in all the world. 

A program for the first meeting may be: (1) Early struggles in 
the new city. (2) The prophets and the temple. (3) Ezra’s expedi- 
tion. (4) Ezra’s attempt at reform. (5) Reading of three Psalms 
which may have come from this period. 

*A course book may be secured from the American Institute of Sacred Litera- 


ture, The Origin and Religious Teaching of the Old Testament Books, by Georgia Louise 
Chamberlin. 50 cents, postage 4 cents. 
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Subject for discussion —Had Ezra’s reform failed would the religion 
of Jehovah have gradually disappeared ? 

The class will find it a most interesting task to arrange the book 
of Ruth as a drama and present it very simply with appropriate costumes. 

A second program may take up: (1) Nehemiah and his expedition. 
(2) Nehemiah’s difficulties as a governor. (3) The new lawbook; 
its character; its relation to previous lawbooks (as Deuteronomy); 
its reception. (4) Malachi as a man of his times. (5) Joel’s problem. 
(6) A résumé of the book of Jonah and its gospel. 

Subject for discussion.—How does increasing ritualism usually affect 
prophetic activity or power, that is, the sermon ? 

The Book of Esther will lend itself to dramatic action even better 
than Ruth. Let the class experiment along these lines. 


REFERENCE READING 


Kent, History of the Jewish People; H. P. Smith, Old Testament 
History, pp. 344-412; Wade, Old Testament History, pp. 465-511; 
Cornill, Prophets of Israel, 145-70; George Adam Smith, Book of the 
Twelve Prophets, Book II, pp. 225-543; Cheyne, Religion of Israel after 
the Exile; Bennett, The Religion of the Post-Exilic Prophets; Driver, 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament, pp. 42-59, 307-13, 
321-25, 343-58, 478-88, 516-54; McFadyen, Introduction to the Old 
Testament, pp. 27-36, 183-88, 196-200, 219-38, 290-94, 310-16, 332-56. 
Volumes on nearly all the books under consideration in this study are to 
be found in the series The Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, The 
Century Bible, and The Modern Reader’s Bible. 

Articles will be found in both the four-volume and one-volume 
editions of the Hastings’ Bible Dictionary under the following titles: 
“Chronicles,” “Ezra,” ‘‘ Nehemiah,” “Book of Nehemiah,” “Haggai,” 
“Book of Haggai,’ “Zechariah,” ‘Book of Zechariah,” ‘Book of 
Malachi,” “ Leviticus,” “Esther,” “Book of Esther,” “Ruth,” “Book. 
of Ruth,” “Book of Joel,” “Book of Jonah,” “Persia,” “ Darius,” 
“ Artaxerxes,” “‘Susa.” 
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Exploration and Discovery 


THE MORGAN COLLECTION OF COPTIC MANUSCRIPTS 


PROFESSOR HENRI HyvVERNAT, of the Catholic University at Washing- 
ton, has just published in the Journal of Biblical Literature, Part I, 1912, 
the first scientific account of the extraordinary collection of Coptic 
manuscripts recently acquired by Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. Some hints 
of the discovery of a mass of Coptic manuscripts have reached this 
country at various times within the last two years, but the facts of the 
discovery have not been definitely known. About two years ago some 
natives on the southwestern edge of the Fayum in Egypt chanced, 
among the ruins of an ancient convent, upon a stone vat containing a 
small library of Coptic manuscripts, biblical and patristic, together with 
the reed pens and leaden ink-wells of the scribes. It is this collection, 
hidden perhaps a thousand years ago, which has found its way, through 
the munificence of Mr. Morgan, to this country, and upon examination 
has proved, without doubt, for biblical study, the most important 
Coptic discovery yet made. 

The collection consists of fifty volumes, many of them still in their 
original bindings of the ninth or tenth century. Some of the manu- 
scripts are, indeed, dated in the early part of the ninth century, others 
in the tenth. Professor Hyvernat points out that they are thus the 
oldest dated Coptic manuscripts yet found. The collection includes 
six complete books of the Old Testament, Leviticus, Numbers, Deu- 
teronomy, I and II Samuel, and Isaiah. These are important since, 
hitherto, only fragments of these have come to light. In the New 
Testament the gospels of Matthew, Mark, and John are preserved entire, 
as are the epistles of Paul, of Peter, and of John. There is also a con- 
siderable part of Luke. There are some liturgical manuscripts, and what 
promises to be a very valuable group of apocryphal writings. 

Although these were found in the Fayum they are mostly in the 
Sahidic dialect. There are also two Fayumic manuscripts and a Bohai- 
ric copy of the gospels, not indeed complete, but of great value as the 
oldest copy of them in that dialect thus far found. The bringing of this 
collection to America is an event of great iniportance for American 
biblical and patristic studies. Professor Hyvernat is, we believe, 
intrusted with its investigation. 
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Book Reviews 


THE EARLY DAYS OF JUDAISM 


This is the general subject of the fourth volume of Professor Kent’s 
“Historical Bible,”* which, in turn, is a popular abridgment of his 
“Student’s Old Testament.” The present book follows the course of 
Jewish history from the fall of Jerusalem in 586.to the death of Herod 
the Great in 4 B.c. Various phases in the life and history of the people 
are selected as captions under which to cite excerpts from the contempo- 
rary literature, and these are followed by explanatory notes of a histori- 
cal, literary, or interpretative character. These explanatory paragraphs 
are designed to furnish a general acquaintance with the outlines of Jew- 
ish history as recorded in the later parts of the Old Testament literature, 
the apocryphal books, and some sections of Josephus’ narratives. One 
may question whether it would not have been more helpful to dwell less 
upon mere events, and to tell the reader more of the real inner life of 
Judaism and more of the actual religious world in which the Jewish 
religion of the time was shaped. This volume, however, contains much 
valuable information presented in a form convenient for use in the study 
of an important period about which the ordinary Bible reader is not apt 


to be at all well informed. 


SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS 


In a graded curriculum of Bible-study it has long been a question 
where the prophets should be placed. Some have sought to include 
them among the heroes of Israel at about the sixth grade of the public 
school. But it is impossible to ask such young students to read the 
difficult prophetic writings. The dominantly political and social char- 
acter of the work of the prophets accords with the interest of students 
of the later high-school years. But for them also the material is exceed- 
ingly difficult to read. The composite character of the writings rendering 
large critical discrimination necessary, the want of chronological arrange- 
ment requiring a reordering of-the various utterances of a given prophet, 

*The Makers and Teachers of Judaism, from the Fall of Jerusalem to the Death of 
Herod the Great. By C.F. Kent. New York: Scribner, r911. Pp. xiii+323. $1.00. 
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and particularly the highly symbolic character of the great utterances, 
have precluded the general use of this most significant portion of the 
Old Testament. 

There has been greatly needed a popular textbook that should make 
the prophetic writings accessible and intelligible. From the mass of 
prophecies those which are most significant must be selected, arranged 
in chronological order, and given their historical setting. And this 
cannot be done by giving the student references to his Bible. Any 
scheme of arrangement that would be scientific would be too complicated 
to follow. And there would be loss of the sense of literary unity and 
power. The only possible method is to reprint such portions of the 
significant prophecies as are suitable, and in such a way that the literary 
form may be clear. And it is very desirable that the translation should 
be occasionally amended. 

Such a textbook' for the prophets has at last appeared in the “Con- 
structive Bible Studies” series. In Miss Chamberlin’s Hebrew Prophets, 
the arrangement of the material, the succinct introductions, the excellent 
footnotes, the illustrations, make the prophetic writings as available for 
high-school students as this difficult literature can be. And doubtless 
when the promised Teacher’s Manual is published, an intelligent Sunday- 
school teacher will be able to conduct the course with great satisfaction. 
The thorough scholarship of the book, including the correctness of the 
new translations and of the strophic arrangements, is insured, as the 
author and editor point out, by the criticism of Professor J. M. P. Smith. 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE GOSPEL OF MARK 


The value for the pulpit of the great texts of the Bible is scarcely 
open to argument, and a volume? whose expressed purpose is to call the 
attention of the pulpit to the value of some of these great texts ‘‘and to 
offer a full exposition of them, illustrated throughout,” awakens interest. 
The name of Dr. James Hastings upon the title-page serves to heighten 
this'interest. Dr. Hastings does not propose to give a series of exposi- 
tory sermons ready made for the preacher, but to supply him with 

* The Hebrew Prophets, or Patriots and Leaders of Israel. A textbook for students 
in secondary schools and for popular study. By Georgia Louise Chamberlin. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1911. Pp. xviiit+237. $1.00 net. 


2 The Great Texts of the Bible. St.Mark. Edited by REv. James Hastincs, D.D. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scribners, 1910. Pp. viiit+srs. 
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materials for a sermon, or in some instances sermons, on a given text. 
This should be borne in mind in forming an estimate of the work. For 
in almost no one of these studies do we have a sermon, but rather only 
what we are promised, sermon material. The author enjoys a well- 
deserved and very enviable reputation as a maker of dictionaries and 
encyclopedias and these discussions show the work of such a hand. 
They are quite full and cover a wide scope, and while arranged very 
carefully and orderly are somewhat lacking in the unity that belongs 
to a sermon. A very noticeable feature is the illustrations. They are 
dignified, fresh, pointed, and drawn from a wide field. One easily dis- 
cerns the value of Dr. Hastings’ studies and correspondence in their 
collection. They are worthy of a place in a very high grade of preach- 
ing. In this phase of the work, in respect of both seed material and 
illustration, there is very much that is stimulating and helpful. No 
self-respecting preacher wants to find his sermon ready made for him, 
but he does welcome all that provokes and warms his own thought. 

But we are also led to expect a “full exposition” of the great texts 
of Mark. No one need quarrel with the author, in the main, for his 
choice of texts. While the twenty-four chosen may not exhaust the 
great texts of the gospel, they do belong to this class. It is, however, 
to be noted that 16:19 is used with virtual indifference to the critical 
question of its authenticity. In a volume which proposes to be some- 
thing of a guide in the use of texts this procedure is hardly defensible. 
The pulpit cannot safely adopt such a principle. 

But the work is open to further criticism. We have ample discussions 
but they can hardly be called expositions. Take, e.g., the discussion 
of the temptation. It is divided into five parts: (1) “The Driving of 
the Spirit”; (2) “The Wilderness”; (3) “Satan”; (4) “The Wild 
Beasts’’; and (5) ‘“‘The Ministering Angels.’”’ Under “The Driving of 
the Spirit’ the third section is devoted to ‘“‘why he was tempted.”” The 
answer is: (1) because he was a man and temptation belongs to man; 
(2) that we might know him to be man; (3) that he might assure us of 
his sympathy; (4) that Satan might be defeated. It is quite evident 
that the lines of this discussion are determined by the interests of sys- 
tematic theology and not by the spirit of exposition. Many true and 
edifying things are said concerning the temptation of both Jesus and 
ourselves but there is no attempt even to find the inner meaning of the 
experience for Jesus. The whole discussion contains too largely moral- 
izing reflections upon the drapery of the story. To ask in what way the 
ministry of the angels “may be thought of,”’ or to find in the wild beasts 
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the symbol of the wild beasts that are always present with us in tempta- 
tion; or to suggest that he looked upon them as sharers in the curse he 
had come to remove and longed for the day which Isaiah saw in vision, 
when the wolf shall dwell with the lamb, and that when he “beheld 
them in his dumb agony, did they not cease one moment to groan and 
to travail, as if they saw their hope in His grief,” is surely to have left 
the field of exposition for that of fancy. It should not be forgotten that 
it is ‘only the mind of the spirit which is the Word” and that a great 
American teacher has told us that “if we take the passage of Scripture 
in a sense entirely foreign to what the sacred writer designed, it is no 
longer passage of Scripture at all. It is merely words of Scripture” used 
to convey another thought. It is not complimentary to the Scriptures 
in general or the great texts in particular to turn aside from the endeavor 
to find their plain and natural meaning, to reflections of an allegorical 
or spiritualizing character in order that we may have a message. If 
these great texts possess no value for the pulpit from a plain exposition 
of their contents, then they are without value at all. We need waste 
no time upon them. 

Not all these discussions reflect this characteristic to the same extent, 
and in some, e.g., the one on “the eternal sin,” there is a close approxi- 
mation to a genuine exposition. If the studies had been predominantly 


marked by this spirit the book could be cordially commended. It 
contains so much good material that one can but wish that it did not 
fail in this main task. The volume contains much sermon material but 
not sermons. This is count one, in its favor. It has much expository 
material but lacks the spirit of exposition. This is count two, against 
it. 


Joun W. BAILEY 


Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
ARTICLES 
K. FuLterton. The International Critical Commentary on Genesis, Chronicles, and 
the Psalms. Harvard Theological Review, January, 1912, pp. 20-109. 
An exceptionally thorough and discriminating review of three important com- 
mentaries. 
A. W. F. Brunt. The “Servant”? Passages in Deutero-Isaiah. The Interpreter, 


January, 1912, pp. 184-91. 
A very brief presentation of the interpretation which identifies the “servant” 
with the nation Israel. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 
Case, S. J. The Historicity of Jesus: A Criticism of the Contention that Jesus 

Never Lived, a Statement of the Evidence for His Existence, an Estimate of 

His Relation to Christianity. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1912. 

Pp. vii+352. $1.50. 

This is a rigorous critical treatment of the evidence for the historical character of 
Jesus. The recent myth explanations are subjected to severe scrutiny, and their 
radical weakness is exposed. The evidence of Paul, of the gospels, and of non-Biblical 
sources is collected and sifted, and the position of Jesus as the historical founder of 
Christianity and his significance for modern religion sympathetically and intelligently 
discussed. This book makes a definite contribution to the study of the problem, and 
will be more thoroughly discussed in a later number. 


WavyLEN, Hector. Mountain Pathways: A Study of the Ethics of the Sermon on 
the Mount, with a New Translation and Critical Notes and an Introduction by 
F. C. Burkitt. Second edition, revised and enlarged. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., 1912. Pp. viiit128. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Waylen’s unique little study of the Sermon on the Mount dwells upon certain 
problems of Jesus’ teaching—the “meek,” the oath, non-resistance, “judge not,” 
etc.—with broad sympathy and no little learning. As in the earlier edition, so in this 
new one, the book would have profited by a more rigorous method of investigation. 


PROFESSOR ADOLF JULICHER 
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